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Saint Paul hath fbmished us with so rich a variety of moral 
and spiritual precepts, subordinate to the general laws of piety 
and rirtue* that out of them might well be compiled a body of 
Ethics, or system of precepts de offlcUt, in truth and complete- 
ness far excelling those which any philosophy hath been able 
to devise or deliver. Dr. Sorrow, 
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CHAP. XL 

r 

SAINT Paul's tenderness o^ hbaht. 

Among the peculiarities of Chris* 

tianity, iti^ one of the most sitrikikigy 
that thdy who, in Scripture laaaguage, 
love not the Ivdrld^ npr the things pf the 
world, are yet the persons in it who are 
farthest fi!09i UMisantfaropes^ T^i^y love 
th& bein^ of "whom the worid jis coni^ed, 
better than he who courts and flatters it* 

VOL. II. t 
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Q SAINT Paul's tenderness 

They seek not its favour Dor its honours, 
but they give a more substantial proof of 
afi^ction, — they seek its improvement, its 
peace, its happiness, its salvation* 

If ever' man, orf this ground, had a 
pre-eminent claim to the title of philan- 
tbropist, that man is the Apostle PauL 
The warmth oflhis afieidtioiis, as exhibited 
in a more general view in the narrative 
of Sftitit Luke, and tlie tenderness of 
his feelings, as they appear more detailed 
throughout his own Epistles, constitute 
a most interesting part of his very diver- 
sified oharacter. 

• • This truth is obvious, not only on great 
and extraordinary occasions, ^ but in the 
common 'circumstahces of bis h^^ ^^^ 
from the usual tenor of his letters* 



. . ■ - < 



' There are persons, not a fbwi wIk), 
thdugb truly pious, defeat much of the 
good they intend to do, not always by a 



ndtund sev^erity of temper, but: by > re- 
pulsiveness of manner, by not cultivating 
habits of jCQurte^y^ by a neglect of '. the 
sm^ler lepient arts ]of Ji;tndne8s. .Tiiey 
will indeed; confer : the > obligadon,. but 
they confer it in such a manneras grieves 
and humbles him who receives , it In 
f^UilUtig the lQtt€^<]f.cb)ai:Hy,.tb«y.vi(^ite 
jt§ spijrit We would not J willingly sus- 
piQQtt that if they are imore averse ; from 
. b^st;<>wing commendatloUf than from re- 
ceiving, it, a .little ^o.vy^ unsuspected by 
themselves, n»ixes with ihisreluctaDce. 
But be this as it iij^y, tender sipijtiia^ and 
feeling hearts, especially iii thefii^st stages 
of their religijous course,, require the :fos- 
; tering aid of .kindness and encourage- 
ment. . ; They are not . aUciJ toj ga alone, 
they need the soothing voice and the 
Jielping hand. They .are.readylo suspect 
that . they : are going wrong,. . if, not occa- 
: s^onally encouraged tp believe, that: they 
are going right. : . : 
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4 SAINT Paul's tekdermess 

Hisfoty ptesentd u« with muhbefrlei^s 
imibances in which the sucfcess or Hhe 
isdlure ^yf great entbi|yrii&^s has depended^ 
iidt altogether on the ability, but partly 
on the temper ci him who conduicted it. 
The itnpOTtanee of eondliatory and en- 
gaging maimers is no where mot^ strik- 
ingly illustrated than by the opposite con- 
duct and different i^uccess of two famous 
Athenian generals* Plutareh observer, 
that though Pericles and Nicias'both pur- 
sued the same end ; the former, in the 
.progress of hii purpose, always won the 
people by his kind lind insinuating ad- 
dress J wliile the latter, not employing the 

• mild powers of persuasion, e^ispera^d 

• instead 6f winning them over, and thus 
: conknonly failed in bis^nterprise. 

Saint PauPs oonsi^nnnate^knowl^gb ^f 
human nature, no leSs thto his tende^n^s 
of heart, led him to encourage in his 
young converts every opening promise of 
goodness. He carefully cultivates every 



OS HI*; ART. 5 

fiivoxiraljle ^yv^tfija^. H^ is " gentle 
'^^ among them as,a];iur$e (pheri^heth her 
** cfaUiiren." He doe^ not expect ev^yy 
thiqg at once j he does, not expect kb^t 
a b^inner in %k!^ ways c^ rQl^ijE)n i^^uJll 
start into iRstant^n.^ua p^rfec^iont He 
does not think aU is 4o$t if an error is 
committed i 1^ 4^^ not At>9iindon hope* 
if some le^ bappy convejrt? Stre slow i4 
their progress* Her pr^teetfl^ their bud;- 
drng gracfss^ he :fences his youiag plants^ 
tiil they }^ve h^d l[ime to t»|c^ root } a^ 
they become strong he ejcposep them tp 
the blast. If he rejoices that the hardy 
aje morer |kwi^8hiH^» be is glad tbat the 
less v]gorous^«|re nevertheless^ ajiye. 

CharacteiB ^lack ^re gre^ are not 
always amiable- J the^ ^onversQ is equally 
true: in ^aint Pitui them is an uniou of 
both ^nalitiei^. He condescends to the 
^tj^en^^ distresi^c^^ ju^d consults the na- 
tur$il fee^ngsi of hi4 frieiyis, a$ mvtch ]as 
if nio weigHtieir caresi pressed on his mmA*: 

B 3 



6 SAINT Paul's tenderness 

There is scarcely a more lovely part of 
his character, though it may be less 
striking to common eyes, ^ being more 
^tender than great, than the gentleness 
exhibited to his Corinthian converts j 
where he is anxious, before he appears 
an^OBg them again, that any breach might 
be healed, and every painful fieeling done 
away, which his sharp rqproof of an of- 
fending individual, might- have excited* 
He would not have the joy fulness of 
their meeting overshadowed by any re- 
maining cloud* 

-. . . . . > . > . • » « 

Though he expresses himself in the 
most feeling manner, lest he might have 
given them pain by his severe reproofs 
in a preceding lelte^r, yet instantly the 
predominating intiegdty df his mind leads 
him to take comfort in the reflection, 
that this temporary sorrow had produced 
the most salutary effects on theigpi wha 
felt it. His rejoicing that the veiy 
sorrow he had excited was a religious 






OF. heArt* . : T 

«orik)w,-^ his teflections onithe beneficwl 
Ksults : of this affliction^— r on the xepisi^ 
ance it had produced j the distlnQtioja 
l>etweien ; this and worldly : sorrow,*-rrhi8 
generous. energy inenfmnerating. the, sle*> 
veral instances in which this gQo4 eif^ct 
had appeared ^^ — "yea, what cai^fulness 
it wrought in you, yea what clearing 
of yourselves, yea what indignation, 
*^ yea: ¥^hat fear;'' and the animating 
conclusion, that ** in all things they had 
^ proved . themselves: to be clear in the 
^ matter }'* r-, all . afford , a proof of his 
being on the watch to lay hold of any 
possible occasion on ; which to biiild in- 
struction, as wet! as to graft consolation. 



4< 
•4< 






. No one ever possessed more nearly in 
perfection, the virtuous ^rt of softeping 
the severity of the censure he is obliged 
to inflict} no one ever more combined 
flexibility of manner with inflexibility of 
principle. He takes off the edge of re- 
proof by conveying it negatively. To 

B 4 



8 SAINT I»AXM.^» TTPJNDERNESS 

^ve a skigle kstaaee tartt of maB^v ivfam 
he tlicttiglit some of his conVerta^^ ha* 
stetieid^ ittifMroperiy, instead? ofi sajdng: i 
MftRieycm^ he adoptsa mitigvtiligrpisini^^ 
***! i«useyou not/* Thirad(fcewnvoiihi 
fwpsK^ them to receive wi*b irtare tenai- 
pet thb censufe ta \Mhicb it ■ » mb iiill»fc' 
diuction^ 

: Of tYm Cbriseian condescettsito^ €«clir 
dt!iceei$Biv^' et:it<ampl^ lurmshes us trith a? 
iM)ft& engaging! and hemt/iM^ nMidtfl for 
ew own coiifduM.^ l^li^'vi^hatkednM^et 
di0ei^ he' allude ^ tQ ihfi^mce^ity^ \jss6er 

yAk^ h^ hiBid \fiBm ctf'^ikim^tiing ssen 
verely oil the aitf^^ibtis itMsmte: fnf me^ 
conduct above mentioned 1 With what 
tl^iith andi joined didtli^h^! Itld^ sK'^ppe^ 
th&t repwofsi which are sapainfirf td^ th^ 
censor, are a nidi^if ceirtiiitt eviitettce ®f 
fi^k^fii^hijy than eommeiid«tioiisv vAAc^ 
it vroM hwpe given W Mm as mocb jtty 
W^ h^e ll^stowedy as^ to them tb' have: 
I'e^ei ved !* An tei^ortani 'afdnkHfiif ioa Cdi 






OF PBAIIW. 9 

all, to those &^p^ci^\ly whoi^ mord imme-. 
diate qoiipev^ it is to watoh over tlve 
conduct of ol^l^erSy that though this most 
Uyiug duty should xK^v^r be neglectefi by 
them, yet tba|i tb^ iut^gf ity yvlxich obliges 
th^O^'to^poiiat outiaultsb ^^^4 ^^ 6x^r« 
cised in a manner so feeling as to let the 
offender see, that they have no pleasure 
in i^dppting harsh iweasaresf of jthis. tri^th 
they give the surest piiOpf by the joy 
with which, like thp App&tle, tliey weU 
come the rieturniiig pi^Uftenp back to 
virtue^ . 

Observe the deliqacy of his distinclions^ 
— be wrote to them out jqfnmch (0ic lion 
nmd angmsk ^ heart ; iiot that he wished 
to grieve them by a cji^^ay of his own 
sorrow, but that they might J^4g« by 
it of the abundant Iw^ he ha4j9r them. 
Nor does he, as is the "Vulgar practice, 
bl^i^QQe a whole community ibr the faults 
of individuals : / 4im grUwd hut in part, 
that I nMjf mt o^i^ercharge you .^ M^k 

3d 



Ip SAINT PAUL'S TENDERNESS 

his justice in separating the offending' 
party from the mass^ Is not this a hint 
against an indiscriminate mode of attack ? 
Do we not occasionally hear one audieilce 
addressed as if it were composed entirely 
of saints, and another, as if all were grossly 
impenitent sinners ? 

# • .- . 

Having received sufficient proofs of the 
obedience of £he community in inflicting 
the puntshtnent, and of the penitence of 
the offender in submitting to it, he was 
now anxious not only for his restoration^ 

but for his comfort. He sets a most 

' . - • . . . 

amiable example of the manner in which 
the contrite spirit should be che6red, 
and the broken heart bound up. No 
one was. ever more studious than Saint 
Paul, to .awaken contrition j none more 
eager to kerf ibj,ang,; 

*- Want of consideration is an error into 
which even good men sometimes fall. 
They do not always ent^r intimately into 

2+ 



OF .H£}UtT. 11 

the dmraoter and circumstances of the 
pertons they address* Saint Paul writes 
to his friends .like one that felt, because 
he partook, the same fallen humanity with 
t^^m ; like one who was familiar with 
the infirmities of pur common nature, 
who could allow for doubt and distrust^ 
for misapprehension and erroj ; who ex- 
pected inconsistency, and was not de- 
terred by perverseness; who bore with 
faiiore where it was not wilful, and who 
could reprove obduracy without being 
disappointed at meeting with it* In 
Saint Paul, the heart of flesh was indeed 

substituted for the* heart ^f stone. 

■ . . . ■;■••' ' • 

Our spiritual strength is invigorated by 
the retrospectioh of our former h,u\ts. 
Saint Paul's tendesrness. for his converts 
was ddubtless increased by the remem- 
brance of his own errors ; a remembrance 
which left a compassionate feeling on 
bis impressible heart It never, however, 
led him to be guilty of that mischievous 

B 6 



MtiipAimsn^ of planing ti^d 6i§€ ' (tf hw 
ifietM^ «€f thei]^ i^nfety. He ti^i^^r sdC^liedl 
wb^^iB it wat§ hi» duty to reprove, ^ Be 
kbdw theit mfegrky Wfts tb^ tcue teii46t<^ 
iiesar ; tlHve la. hai^h truths wfaic^ tAlgtitt 
t6iid fo save the sfdol,- had more hu^ 
Hidi^ity than n i^liative, wbkh iHfiiglif 
endanger dt^ 

I. From his^ intioMte knowledge of tW 
Infiralities even of good men, he bad snttk 
a ebnVietioh of the poflBibility of relaxing 
ffl. religioiiusr strktiiess^ tb«l he scrupled 
not to express his fears ta Mb Corihthmif 
friends, . that when he came airiong f hetn# 
^^ be should not find them such as be 
^* yiovM :'^ in order to soften^ he divides 
the blame# by fearing, that ** he should 
*\hei found of them such as tbey^woiild 
1^ . not/' l^nowingy too^ that the tempejr 
^as^ more under controul^ aad irritatiosv 
{ess e^irily excited, by epistolary th^0 
]^y verbal eommutiicaSon ; when he ex-* 
presses his fears timt at theiir meeting btf 






ttfight fipd.aiadBg them «< debate,' envy'* 
«• ings, 'wratii^ iwfelKngs,*^ he tenderly 
apologizest for exptetsing his apprehen^ 
sions, fe^^ in conversation he might ics^ 
sharpness* 

In hn most severe aoimadversiond 
he does not sipeak of any with hc^less 
harshness. He seldom treatsr tiie bad 
as irreclaimable, but generally contrived 
to leave them some remftinsljoi* credits 
He seems to feel that by stripping 
erring men of every vestige of charat^^ 
ter^ he should strip them also of every 
giimmering of hope, of every incitement 
to rc)formdtion< It is indeed almost cut^ 
ting off any chance c^ a return, to virtue, 
when We do not leave the offender some 
remnant of reputiatton to which he may 
still be led to act np« May .; not thisi 
preservation from despair lead to tiie 
operation of a higher principle ? Though 
Timothy is exhorted to have no company 
with him who obeys not the word of 
^Paul's Epistle, the {prohibition is only in 
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14 SAINT Paul's tenderness 

order "that he may be ashamed;-' **yet 
^. is he not to be accounted as an enemy » 
*^ but exhorted as a brother*" 

As there seems to have been no church 
which had fallen into such important 
errors as that of Corinth, and conse- 
quently none where more pointed reproof 
was necessary, so in no Epistle is there 
more preparatory soothing,' more conci- 
liatory preliminaries, to the counsels or 
the censures he is about to communicate. 
He tells them that " in every thing they 
" are enriched,*'^ — ** that they come ibe- 
** hind in no gift," before he reprehends 
them for their contentious spirit, for their 
divisions, for their strifes. Thus, though 
the reproof would be keenly felt, it would 
not be met with a spirit previously exas- 
perated ;— i spirit which those reprovers 
infallibly excite, who by indiscriminate 
upbraiding stir up the irascible passions 
at the outset, shut up every avenue to 
the kind affections, and thus deprive 
the offender of that patient calmness with 



OF hsai^t; is 

wliich he might otherwise have profited 
by the reproof. 

' This intimate feeling of bis own imper- 
fection is every-where visible. It makes 
him more than once press on his friends, 
the Christian duty erf bearing one ah- 
other^^s burdens, intimating how necessary 
this common principle' of mutual kind- 
ness was, as i^ey themselves had so much 
to call forth the forbearance of others.' 
In his usual strain of referring to first 
motives, he does not forget to remind 
them, that it was fulfilling the law of 






As the ardent zeal of Saint Paul led 
him into no enthusiasm, so the warmth of 
his affections never blinded' bis judgment. 
Religion did not dry up, as it is some- 
times accused of doing, the spring of hts 
natural feelings ; his sensibility was ex- 
quisite ; but the heart which felt all, was 
quickened by an activity which did all^ 
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16 3AINT PAtft*5 TENDERNESS 

and regulated bjr a faith whidi con- 
quered all. 

His sorrows and his joys, both of which 
were intense,, never seem to have arisen 
from anything which related, merely to 
himself. His own happiness or distress 
vha little influenced by personal consi'- 
derations j the varying condition^- the 
alternate improvement or declension of 
his converts alone, could seiisibly raise 
or depress his feelings. With what 
anguish of spirit does he mourn over 
some, "of whom I have told yolu often, 
" and now tell you weeping, that they 
" are the enemies of the cross of Christ." 
Mark again his self-renouncing joy. — 
'** We are glad when we are weak and ye 
!' are strong.*' Again, *^ Let nie rejoice 
^ in the day of Christ, that I have not 
" run in vain, neither laboured in vain/* 

• • r 

, When he expressei^isuch a feeling sense 
<)f distress, u|ion the interesting occasion 

fit 



OP HEAUT. 17 

of taking his departure £or Jeruaalem, 
*{ the Holy Ghost witnessing in every 
*f city that bonds, and imprisonineiit 
^^ ,awarted him*/' still he felt no concern 
fpr his own safety. No : he anticipated 
without terror his probable reception 
there. With a noble disregard of all 
personal considerations) he exclaims, 
*f' But tKHie d theflje things move me^ 
*^ neither count I oay life dear, so that 
^< I naay ^Bieiti my course with joy, and 
^ the ministry which I have received of 
'f ^e Jj^rd Jesus, to testify the gospel 
V of the grace of God*'' t 

4 

. ' ■ .... 

• • ., ... I . . . '■ 

If none of these things moved him, 
then whence arose the sorrow he so 
k^es^y^i^lt? It ar^se fro^i no selfiah 
ea^use ;, it sprung froin a consideration far 
superior to that tender feeling, that they 
sh<(>ujld mieet na moire, thoi^b that too 

* Acts, XX. 

f We make no apology for the repeated relbrencea 
td tbis pocUdii of thh most interesting chapter. 
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18 SAINT Paul's tenderness 

he would deeply regret} it was occa- 
sioned by reflection on the future con- 
dition of the church, and a prophetic 
view of that corruption of doctrine to 
which he foresaw hi^ beloved converts 
would be sodn exposed. 
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There is something singularly beauti- 
ful in the dignity, simplicity, and godly 
sincerity of this apbstolic charge, to 
which we allude. With humble confi- 
dence, he refers his audience to their 
own' knowledge of his whole conduct. 
He assures them, that neither jany fears 
of the insidious Jews, always on the watch 
t0 circumvent^ him,- nor the hostility of 
the idolatrous Gientiles, always ready to^ 
opipose him, had ever driven him to with- 
hold any important truth, any salut^ 
admonition* He slightly touches- on the 
iHvo fundamental truths on which all his 
instructions had been built, faith cmd 
rjspentance: then he reminds them, that 
jiot satisfied with the public exercise of 
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bis function, he had praictised that sub* 
sidiary aiid valuable method of ihatruc* 
tion — private visits at the houses of iridi* 
viduals — a method equally practicable in 
all ages of the church ; equally desirable 
fo all who wish to gain a real acquaint- 
ance, in the intervids of public service, 
with the necessities, the infirmities, and 
the sins of their respective hearers. This 
would enable him to perform his stated 
ministrations with tenfold effect. It would 
initiate him into the endless variety of 
characters of which every audience is 
composed ; it l^oiild enable the teacher 
td^bemotepei^QUail in hit» Exhortations, 
more pointed id his repi^oofs, more spe-' 
cific in his instruction, th^Ti he coiild be 
wht^ he addressed them in the great 
assembly. It would also qualify him for 
more extensive usefulness in those public 
address^, by the materials which he was' 

« * 

thus cdlecting. It would be among the 
means also to win their affection and in- 
crease their attochment, when they saw 



^ SAINT PAU3U*» TENDERNESS 

that his zeal for th^ir spAiitual advaii€€- 
meiit was. large and cordial ; that he did 
not content hiossel^ with thi$ stipulated 
scantling of bare-weight dvAj i ihs^ he 
did not deal oat : his instruotwi with a 
legjal scrupulosiityy but wa9 willing, to 
sp^E>d, and desiroii^ to be spent, for them* 



With what a h^y ss^isfaetion did 
coBseienee of the Apostte fujrthef teisttfy 
that no desire of pleadbiig, no ,&»t dl 
ofiend^gy had prevented bina fiom deli^ 
vcring wholesome tmibs^ because then? 
might be unpiEdat^l^ ! What an awftd 
intimatkm tQ etfciry ambassador of Chris(t> 
that this iiidefat%able| apostle» at the 
moment of fifmAisepwationy could call on 
^1 present t^tesili^ tbair whatever miglit 
havei b^n tbenegHgeiiice of the heamr^. 
the preacher << was^^ |>Ure from the blood 
'' of . all men ;'' l^at he h£|d nevei" becbft 
guilty of that falsi^r t$nd^nesp^ e£ not 
declaring to them the w^k counsel of 
Qod [ He ^peak to his disinterested*-: 
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ness, that, ao f%x £nm heing ioflueneed 

ky Bxiy iucrMvie motive, lie had kibdured 

' witl> bits f own ^hitiids, mat -mily to^ siq)port 

.j^insel:^ but .16 ^sussiirt the poofr. How 

toiicliing, nb deiabt; to bk faearcfrs, was 

the iiatitpation, Iha^ the ftMie hands which 

' had been raised forr them in prayer, had 

been employed for tlieir suppor4: ! 

» > • • » ■ 

This modest alliisiotn to hts own 4ibe- 
raJity, apd to Uie personal labour which 
had enabled him to exercise it, . was a 
proper patting lesson. It remiiided his 
auditors that no part of bis religion was 
merely theoretical. He had, doubtless, 
frequently insisted on the principle j he 
4ie(re shows them its pract^l e^ct y — in 
;this,.as in other instancfis, pres^ng home 
every truth he taught by -every virtue be 
eterdsed. 



He concludes ^inrith a powerftil appU- 
cation to his associates in t)ie Hiinistry, 
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to whbm he was about to qonimit the 
•care of the ^ople. The tender grief, 
;the grateful sympathy, the prayers, the 
tears and embraces of the afflicted aii^ 
dience, " sorrowing most because they 
♦* should see his face no more,*' bore a 
truer testimony to the fidelity of the 
preacher, than the most elaborate eulogy 
on his style or manner ; and doubtless 
.aftbrded a higher test of excellence, 
than a mere temporary ieffect, produced 
by any artificial harangue, which, while 
it fills the hearer with admiration of the 
preacher, leaves his own conscience un- 
tputhed, his own heart unhumbled. 

He thea bequeaths, as a kind of dying 
legacy, the people, to \ their ministers; 
^affectionately exhorting the latter, first, 
to "take heed to themselves,^' as: the 
only sure earnest of their taking heed to 
4heirftock, strengthening his exhortation 
*^ tofe^ the church of God^' by a motive 
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at once the most powerful and the most 
6njdearing^^~because Ae;^^ jptmrAo^ec? it- 
with his arm bhod. 



In that great, and terrible dajr of the 
Lord, when .the. glorious Head of the 
Church shall sumtnon tbe.as^mbled uni- 
verse to j ddgment, — : among the myriad 
who shall tremblingly await, their own 
deiinitive sentence, how. will the explor- ^ 
ing eye of men and angels .be: turned on 
the mpt0 pi^ominent and.pLublic charac- 
ters;^ who, from rank, jprofession, talent, 
or influence, were invested with superior 
responsibility! What individual among 
these distinguished classes will be able 
to endure the additional Ipad of other 
men's aiins, l^rought. .forward :to JMvelL his 
personal account ? .:: ♦ '; i.-:.;,; ... * 

r • '^ « • -v 

Tfaough it is: noteasy to image to:the 
mind, a: more Jtduching. JeAtent; tlian this 
parting scene of Christian friends on the 
shores of EpKesus, yet there is one to 
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come'^iB &r higher iisteisesty that of th^ 
re^uni^n $ — ^^that augost ^ene» ivheti the 
pastor and his flock ^hall appear tog^ 
ther, at the call of the Chief Shepherd ; 
— iwhen the iservants of the Universal 
M&ster^^^'f they wbqr have sought tbat 
<^ wHidi i?as lost, aa:id brought i^ain tfa^ 
<^ which was driven awsiy, and jboiEiOfd tip 
*^ that which was brok^i, and strengthen- 
'^ ed that which was sick^*," 4iliall deliver 
up to fiim who laid doWh his tii'e fpr the 
•sheep, that flock ** which he wilt require 
" at their hands,'' 

Yes! among the candidates for a 
blessed immortality will stand, awfully 
pre-eminent,. the band of* Christian ifiini* 
4»ters, each surrounded by ^ the :&ock 
<^ over which the Holy Ghost had mad^ 
" him overseer,'* every one of whom had 
sacramentally declared, 9t his introduc-^ 
tion into the fold, that he undertook tfa$ 

* Ezekiely xxxiv. 16^ 



axif^o&tt in obeAfonee t6 thai fMd«aM 
call* What a Mttti^ '^ Wdftdme, gM4 
^* and faithful servant !'* to him who shali^ 
hci^ea(%iMted UtM^ ^ im <sNkn€fitdoi]t 

taifceritecr ^nMrmg i^ the py €£' ikek 
JLor^y gfMefuHy M^pda^, wnd^ Ood^ 
tlU^ ^ning attd ifieolu^dvaUe fdicity 
to the n^f t}m Melity, ^ prayefs^of 
thdr pa^o# ! Pof thetti^-^td terame €k4 
befttrfii^l metitpbo^ of th6 Mify Book, 
;^iK» tb«)iri, ^egf'eM^pamift^ into mhich 
tbty liad co{idu<it«4 tit^ Jotfk, shall 
flourish in ev^rta^^g vOtdufe ; fte^itii 
tt^ waters of comfort^ beside which they 

htid tad thmy^lMH flow &6m » mdtrce 
tviiek^eteiwHy ^unot ^lihaiiMy ##0m tfemid 
riviM ^ plettitfte n^bi^ «^e aft G^'% 

IftUs 8p4»^^;fei« ft ddntitwe, we 
|f «reH tM»^cettfitf is tiM«fenll3le t« be* 

* See the Ordination Seryiee. 
VOX. JI. C 
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9teel6hed, ' who could staikt the pbssibi^ 

: .TWs whole valedictory addresS to the 
€llders x>f Ephesus combined ev&i;y 4>eauty 
€^don[]^{)ositibii : < it exhibits an .energjr, a 
devdtioi); ;a resignation, an iotegrity^ a 
tendei'ness,' whidb cannot be ^sufficiently 
admired. And the more intimately to 
touch their hearts by mixing the remem- 
brance of the friend with the injunclions 
he had delivered, he not only refers them 
tothe doctrines Which he had taught, but 
t6^ the tears which he had shed. 

There is nothing like stoical indifl^r- 
ence, nothing like a. contempt of the 
sensibilities of nature, in bis whole con- 
duct; and it furfiishes a proof I how hap- 
pily magnanimity and tenderness blend 
together^ that as there is probably ino cha- 
racter in history whi<^ exhibits <a. mare 
undaunted ^heroisni than that of Saint 
Paul, so there is perhaps not one whose 
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tears are so frequently recorded. ><Whki 
** mean ye to weep-andbreakmy heaH?*^ 
is an. interrogatory as inteHigible* tons 
m the character of- Paul» - a^ th6. ^ heroid 
declaration^ ^< I am ready not to ibe. bound 
<<. imly, biit also to die for the name of 
'< the Lord Jesus/^ What gcckuid^- thed, 
is there for that charge so frequently 
brought against persons of eminent piety, 
that Aey are destitute of naturalieeling ? 
The Old Testament saints were striking 
examples of domestic tenderness^.. Na 
history in the world exhibits such touch- 
ing instances of paternal affection. 

When Saint Paul', exhorts his coti verts 
^^ to stemd fast in the Lord/' he declares 
his own partidpation in the blesiai^ of 
Od^ stedfastoessintflsxttsthenK^st'Chodc^r- 
iiig w«. « Bearly heldved and longecb foi", 
<< my orown^and joy, so stand fiisfcinitisife. 
*! Lord my deoriy beLovaed ^' ' •*— as if be 
liquid .add to theimotiv^ of their pefse-^ 
verance, the transport it would afiford to 

• c 2' 
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htiMelf. Ifin voy exifltence. smqhi to 4^ 
pendiMi their stedftflduen ia ptetj-^ ^^ for 
now we 5w if ye erland Surt in the 
Leed/^ Again^ as a proof how dear 
Im ecmverts were to him^ he wm> detifootft 
iMT tiapartif^ to them ftot mdy the Gatpel 
qfChdf bat aha his own sowL 

The spirit of Christianity is no wber« 
more spparent tlimi m the affectienate 
strain ki ivhrch he adjiures. Us Rdshui 
firiends mily to consent to save their oinni 
so^iisii Oik \mtild suppose it was not 
the immortal happiness of ethers^ but his 
own> which so earnestly engaged him. 
Howr fervently tender is his mode of. ob- 
testiiig thdnt I ^ I heseeeh joaa^ hre* 
'< th]?co» by* i^ mercies^ oif God/' -^^^^ I 
<^ BMd. HB^ysdf beseecft ymr bf tfafe 
<* medoiMS and geotiienessi of ^ Chmt'*^ 
As.' the jeproientotroee of Ms Ikfesster he 
i«i|>lere8 ^ BMem iSie reeenciliatioii for 
\riadir it; wH}i^ be^natatral to ex|m:t Ihalr 

• StJos. X. 
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mail hiinaelf, vA\ob^ own ooiMsem h i^ 
should be th« soHcitor. 

iStftist P»ul^« zeftl ibr the jpiJikual wel- 
HtfBiof w)i«le c6i»iimoiti€s did nciti^ai- 
lom ^ «p hfis aident aU^cbmeat ix^ iodm- 
duals i nor did his regard to their higher 
interests lead him to ov^Ioot their per- 
sonal sufferings. Hi^ condescends to |pive 
fMMrtici;il«r advke t0 oae faend * re«{>wt- 
•isf tke ottiuigeflMnt ^ has hetllh* M 
bim gHef <br llie sielmess <:rf^ t anodiei^, 
'tftid his jc3y-at hiB recovery, he does not 
ipreteod to a feeling imrel)^ disinterested, 
but gratefulljr ncknowl^dges that his ^oy 
wiis ipsoAy &r his own sake, ^^ hA be 
^ «ho«M fittve sorrow upon ^GrrcrwJ^ 
^ese soft toached of sympathy for iii- 
idividuals particufawrjy dear to hij»* in a 

mm w hifjehxmndGd, with Cbfi«^ k ijm 
MobmcM el* LMaritt and J0I11I9 are a 
mfficient refutirttoii of the i^iinsicat as- 
sertion T)f a lively genius, that particular 

^ Timot^. f Epspknidllua. 
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j&iendships are hostile to the spirit of 
Christianity. ♦ 

The : capacious heart of this blessed 
J\postle>was so large as to receive into it 
^U who loved his Lord. The salutations 

* It is however a debt of justice due to a departed 
friend to observe, that no suspicion could be more 
titifounded than that Mr. Soame Jenyns was not sin- 
cere in his profession of Christianity. The author 
lived much in his very pileasant society, and is per* 
aua4ed that he died a sincere Christian. He had a 
peculiar turn of humour ; he delighted in novelty 
and paradox, and perhaps brought too much of both 
'into his religion. Ingenious men will sometimes be 
ingenious in the wrong place. If he lays too much 
'Stress on- some things, and underrates others; if he 
•mistakes or overlooks even fundamental points, so 
that some of his opinions must appear defective to 
the experienced Christian ; yet the general turn of 
his work on the Internal Evidence of Christianity 
'may render it useful to others, by inviting them by 
rthe very, novelty of his manner, to consult a species 
of evidence to which they have not been accus* 
tomed. A sceptical friend of the writer of these 
pages, who had stood out against the arguments of 
some .<jf. the al]|lest divines, was. led by this little 
work to examine more deeply into Internal £vi- 
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with: which most of his lE^tles close*^ 
and the affectionate remembrances which 
the)' convey, include perhaps the names 
of a greater number of friends^, than: any 
doz^i of Greek or jRoman heroes, in ihe 
plenitude of success, and power, ever! at- 
tracted; if we may. judge in the one 
case by the saiiie nile as in the other^ 
the nar]i;ative8 of history, or the writings 
of biographical memoirs. 

But his benevolence was. not confined 
to the narrow bounds of friends or 
country. . He was a manj and- nothing 
that involved the best interests of man 
was indifferent to him« . A most beauti- 
ful comparison. iMMiibeen drawn by as fine 
a genius as Jhas adorned this or any age, 
between the learned and niot illaudaUe 



dence ; it sent him to read bis Bible in a new spirit. 
He followed up his enquiries, consulted authors 
whose views were more matured, and died a sound 

believer. 

c 4 
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msdmtf wkiah has le& to many ingt» 
nioaft timrettals to visit distant and dan* 
gnrous dbam^ in ordev <^ to eonteiiipjate 
<^ motifUtwt atafauM uid defaced «€»iis, 
^ ta collate maiuisoKipte^ and take tile 
f^ hei^t of pygmmidMi^^ with the zeai 
whieh oaivied ^the late martyt <rf' hmna** 
ntt^f on a soosfr neUe fnlgrkiiag^^ f^ to 
^* aearcrh 4ilit iirfeoted baq^itaisy to exr 
^* plore the depth at duBgeops^ |uad to 
*^ take the gauge of human misery,'' in 
order to rdievp it.^ 

Wkhoiit the itnwoitfay dteire to roll 
liiia emifleot philAothreplst of his ^U 
ewoed paloi,. may ure not be dioiped to 
mHAts ^at the ex^Badte cttlfigisl Df 
H^mrird had alio instsfiited k eonpanpoa 
tHUeb «ould h»fm opened <sa irast « field 
to his eloquent pen, between the ad- 
venturous expeditions of the conqueror, 
the circumnavigator^ the discpveri$r^ the 

• Mr. Burke. 
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naiuraliit^*— ^widi those of PauU ^b 
fMrtjr of the Gospel ? Paul, 'who, m- 
noaocing Bote and security, BMrifidog 
fitme and glory, encountered ^'^weari- 
^ nesa aod painf Illness, watching, hunger 
<< and thirst, oold and nakedness ; wag 
<< beaten with rods, frequent in prisons^ 
^* in deaths oft, was once stoned, thrice 
** suffered shipwreck, was a day and a 
<< night in the deep*," went from shore 
to shore, and from city to city, knowing 
that bonds and imprisonment awaited 
him ; and for what purpose ? He, too, 
was a discoverer, and in one sense a 
naturalist. He explored not indeed the 
treasures of the mineral, nor the vane* 
ties of the vegetable world. His busi- 
ness was with man r ^^ object, the dis* 
covery of man's mixu\ wants ; his study, 
to apply a proportionate remedy; his 
work, to break up the barren ground of 
the human soii^ his aim, to promote the 

C 5 
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culture of the undisciplined heart; hi& 
eod) the salvation of those « for whom 
ChHst died. He did not bring away one 
poor/native to graft the vices of a poHabed 
country^on the savage ignorance of his 
own ; but he carried to the natives them- 
selves the news, and the means of eter- 
nal Ufe. 

r 

t 

He was also a conqueror; but he visited 
new regions^ not to depopulate^ but to en- 
lighten them. He sought triumphs, but 
they were over sin and ignorance. He 
achieved conquests, but it was over the 
prince of darkness. He gained trophies, 
but . they were not military banners, but 
rescued ^ souls. He erected monuments, 
biit they were to the glory of God. He 
dSd not carve his own name on the rocky, 
afaor^, but he engraved that, of his Lord 
on the hearts of the people. > While con- 
flicting with want,, and struggling with 
misery, he planted churches ; while sink- 
ing under reproach and obloquy, he 
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erected the standard of the Cross among 
barbarians, and, far more hopeless enter- 
prise ! among philosophers ; and^ having 
escaped with life from the most unci- 
vilized nations, was reserved for mar- 
tyrdom* in the Imperial queen of 
cities ! 



I • ' 
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* • • • ' 

True religion consists in the subju- 
gation of the body to the soul, and 
of the soul to God. The Apostle every- 
where shows, that by our apostacy this 
order is destroyed, or rather inverted. 
At the same time he teaches, that though 
brought into this degraded state by our 
own perverseness, we are not hopelessly 
abandoned to it He not only shows the 
possibility, but the mode of our restor- 
ation, and describes the happy condition 
of the restored, even in this world, by 
declaring, that to be sptrituaUy-mmled 
is Jffe and peace. 

He knew that our faculties are neither 
good nor evil in themselves, but power^ 



St. Paul's heavei^Lt-mindedness. &f 

Jtat inMniftMHits for the pmomotion of 
IkHli ; aetke eapadties for either, just a$ 
ttlfe bent (^' (Mil* character is determined 
by tlie predominatioe of religioti or of sihi 
dP the sensual or of the spiritual fnind. 
SNiitif Paul eminently eithife^ted^ both in 
his eitample and in his writings, this spii> 
titual nrind. H^ ivAs net only supremely 
e^tcellent in unibicKng the doctrines^ and 
indicating the duties, of Christianity ; 
he was not only equal in eon^otness of 
sentiment and purity MP praetiee, with 
these who a^e drily orthodox,^ and i^pe- 
rior ie those who are coldly practical j 
but ^< he per<)scts holiness in the f)^ar bf 
*^ BoAJ* He abounds in thatheavenly^- 
miiidedness which is the uniting link 
between doctrinal and practical piety $ 
which, by the unction it infbses into 
both, protes tihat both are the result of 
IHvine grace } and which consists in an 
entire consecration of the affections, a 
voluntary surrentter tif the whole man 
to God. 
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This disposition the Apostle makes d^ie 
prelijxiinary to all performance, as well 
as the condition of all acceptance* This 
it is which, constitutes the. charm of bis 
writings. There is a spirit of sanctity 
which pervades them, and which, whilst 
it affords the best evidence of the love of 
God shed abroad in his :own heart, ,inr 
ftises it also into. the heart of his readers. 
While he is musing the fire burns, and 
communicates its pure flame to every 
breast susceptible of genuine Christian 
feeling. Under its influence his argur 
ments become persuasions, his exhort- 
ations entreaties. A sentiment so teor 
der, an earnestness so imploring, breathes 
throughout them, that it might seem that 
all regard for himself, all care for his 
own interests, is swallowed up in his 
ardent and^ affectionate concern for the 
spiritual interests of others. 

9 

The;exuberance of his love and grati- 
'tude, the fruits of his abundant faith. 
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breaks out almost in spite of himself. 
His zeal reproves our timidity, his energy 
our indifference. *< He dwells,'* as an» 
eloquent writer has . remarked, . << with 
*< ahnost untimely descant,'' on the name 
of Him. who had called him out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light; .that 
name which we are so reluctant to pro- 
nounce, not through reverence to its 
possessor, but fear of each other, ever 
sounds with holy boldness from the lips 
of Paul. His bursts of sacred joy, his 
triumphant appeals to the truth of the 
promises, his unbounded confidence in 
the hope set before him, cariy an air not 
only of patience but of victory, not oiily 
of faith but of fruition. 

Whoever desires more particularly to 
compare this spirit of Divine power mani* 
fested by the x^postle, with the opposite 
^spirit, of the. world, let him carefully 
peruse , the , eighth chapter of his Epistle 
to the Roipans.; After describing ^e 
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strong and painful conflict with the 
mslignant power of iin in the seveatii 
chapter, with what a holy exultation does 
he, in the opening of the eighth, hurry 
in, ai it were, the assurance that <* there 
*■ it now no condemnation to them that 
" are in Christ Jesiift." It somewhat 
resembles that instant, I had almost said 
that impatient, mercy of God in the third 
of Genesis, which seems eager to m^e 
the promise follow close upon the fall, 
the foigirenera upon the sin ; to cut off 
the distressing space between terror and 
joy, to leare no interval for despair. 
God, who. is so patient when he is to 
punish, is pot patient when he is to save. 
He delays to strike, but he makes baste 
to pardon. " After the first oflfencej" 
says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, " God could 
*' not stay from redeeming j" nor could 
Paul stay from proclaiming that we are 
redeemed. The AposUe, like his Creatw, 
loses not a moment to comfcfft the soul 
which he has been afflicting. 



Jpti tlm ^ivim f^nfjon we at ouoe 
dificeni tbe limferpnc^ between natural 

t^w^fip tile w^Sfm^wi which dre forti^ed 
by the assist^itee $£ tk4 Spirit, and thtf 
sensual mind, which not only is not, but 

^mmi h» mb)&^ to tito Iwr of Gdd ; 
b*tlir^»i hinn ¥^otiQt itwing ^' theJBpint 
^* ^f Chrifit i» »(iiie rf hm^*^ and him i«i 
whom «^ CSirifit: ibe «ipirtt of Hfe dwfUs ;'' 
b«tw^en l4i»f wbo« Jf 1Mb yield to this 
fk^mw of sens^ ehall die, and him 

dMdi ^ tbd b«Kiyt «baU live* 

Jt is wstrtii .^servio^ ihs^ h» Ao9^ 

pmm %h» itw# ^ma 0f «]^iieiers, to 
m»f»»t OM^ely in tht ^a^Aiud criuMs €»d 
grpwer yie^ pf the mk9 <iMi« anid Ibe 
b0ti<9 mtim» cif tb^ x)tb)iii. It ib to ihc 
Mmuid atid thd apiritiiftl 49tii&d^ tbefoun- 
ti»A c^gO(>d luid evil deeds, to which he 
refers as the decisive test Thi^ radical 
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distinction he further conceives to be a 
more obvious line of separation than 
even any difference of religious opinions, 
any distinction arising from the mere 
adoption of peculiar dogmas. 

That the reviving assurance may appear 
to belong exclusively to real Christians, 
he marks the change of character by the 
definite tense norv^ implying their recent 
victory over their old corruptions which 
he had been deploring. This 'precaution 
would prevent tho^e who remained in 
their former state from taking to thbm^ 
selves the comfort of a promise in which 
they have no part. He guards it still 
more explicitly by declaring, that the 
true evidence of this renovation of heart 
was their walking after the Spirit, — ^a term 
which describes habitual progress in the 
new way to which we are conducted by 
the new nature, and .which, if it do not 
always preserve us from deviating' from 
it recallsusbackto.it, *' 
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This power Saint Paul felt y knd on 
this principle he wrote ; and he never 
wrote on any principle on which he did 
not ' act. After he had carried piety to 
the most heroic elevation ; after he had 
pressed the most fervent exertions on 
others, and gained the most splendid 
conquests over himself, — still he consi- 
dered himself, only in the rood* to salva- 
tion ; still he never thought of slackening 
his course ; he thought not of resting, he 
had not reached his end. He was not 
intimidated from pursuing it by new diffi- 
culties ; his resolution rose vdth his trials ; 
as one assault was but the prelude to an- 
other, so a new conflict still brought a 
*new victory. All he feared for himself^ 
all against which he cautioned others, 
^was declension ; his grand solicitude for 
them and for himself was, that they might 
not lose the ground they had: gained. 
He well ' knew that even ,the ^ present 
'petition could not be long maintained 
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Without thiB pursirit §£ f«rt)Maf cpo^i^st^i 
He maJiad i^r the »$pirH. 



The twrrilUie fotW9 of distress wbicH 
he suinm0w to vii^w in thi4 w v^U m 
in other pwta 9f hiii Epi^es, ^Iwa^B ra^ 
mind him ^oK' the princi{i^ which inak^ 
them s^portiihler He evutt^cali/f^hiHWtfi 
miseries in aU their v^m%j of $hppe«)'-^ 

fmkedm^t pcrik mord* 9ut to what 
end does be gouster thi9 cooil^r^ted 
totod ^' v^a P He n^t m thi^io, iMt to 
^ert the su)9eri^^ whfph t]iey inflict j 
k)Oi he i3h<^i^g/»s tWm to separsute th^ 
Christian suffer^ ^cw Ae love ifCimt 
He presents bmself to |ip as ^ iMtaiM;e 
of tht^ s«prefiii0 triumph of this ]ove onf 
fA\ earthly calamity. The man wbo^ 
iii§tres$4s ahmmd^ who wMfirem4 abq^ 
mea$uri£j comas out of the oonflict, not 
only a coiujiierer* ^-^ that, to one 4:>f . h|s 
Ardfijot spirit^ aeemed jbw po^r a l^n^^ 
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thi» vie«oiy «etu^;»ed ? Tknughim^vkd 
hmed M% That llii#ii»Bs t»bkfa mdb 
him my jtist befortr ^ thut whkh I do I 
^ allow not, bm t^t I bAt^ that I dtf/' 
must have been lifted by a tmi^tf imth 
whenf he e^tckimcfd, '^ £ am peraaaded 
'< that neither death, nor life, Mr angal^ 
nop principalities, nor powers, nor 
^fng» ]^reBeiit, nor thjifgs ix^ oome, 
^ nor life, nor death, i¥or aaiy other 
^ cf^ature, sbalt be ahl^ to ««p«ra«^ ui 
<< f)*oi3)r the love of God, t^fekb is in 
^< Chiifit Jems iMH^ L^rdj^' 

ill spt^aking^ in this istliptev, tif; die 
gtdrietf eff tb«f eteirfial w<H4d, &is rapfeiiA 
doe& liiit esei^ Hitn M ihe'$oily.oi tJtm 

a sudBeu glaflfM' of the 'ObgNSttl; ; Iw deesr 
n^t ^spredfi bimscAf ^t randbm irmk the 
ittqpidde ^f 1^ tnomeiitr; bcs i» n^ tlib 
eoifieetnnd Isxigtimgeiot igUMAwb dbsiM^ 
of imee#taiii b»]»(S; it 4s ai^ ^^^sni 
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of the ' sober tone of calculation. " / 
*^ reokon^*' says he, like a man skilled in 
this S{>iritual arithmetic, — "I reckon/' 
after a due estimate of their comparative 
value, " that the sufferings of the pre- 
« sent tiniie are not worthy to be com^ 
" pared with the glory which shall^ be 
"revealed." 

No man was ever so well qualified to 
make this estimate. Of the sufferings of 
the present world he had shared more 
largely than any man. Of the glory that 
shall be revealed, he had had a glimpse 
granted to no other man. He had been 
caught up into paradise. He " had 
"heard the words of God, and seesn 
^« the visions of the Almighty/' and-the 
result of his privil^ed experience was, 
that he " desired to depart and to be 
" with Ghriist}" that he desired -to 
escape from r this valley. of t^ars ;, that he 
was impatient to recover the celestial 
vision^ jea^r^tofperpetuats: ike ittpineEit- 

5 
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ary foretaste of the glories ' of immor- 



We. perceive, then, how this hope 
of future fehcity sustained him under 
conflicts, of which we, in an established 
st^e of. Christianity, and su£^*ngH»ily 
under the r common trials of mortality, 
can have no adequate conception. His 
courageous faith was kept alive and for* 
tified by: fervently practising the duty 
be so unweariedly urges upon others, 
q^n^uing instant in prayer* 

To encourage this practice in his 
readers, and at the same time to point out 
the source of his own heavenly hope, and 
continual intercourse with the Divine 
Presence, he adds, ''the Spirit helpeth- 
<VoW' infiripities, for we know not what 
1' we should {)ray for as we ought, but 
<^ the . Spirit Jtself maketh intercession 
*f , far. us/* . Kor idoes his high trust^ and 
<;oaMid§nci& in God^^ thus gendered^ easily 
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find ate litDiU Oft tb« totitntfy> b^ acUE^ 
'* we know that all things work tog<(|b6r 
" for good to them that love God/' 

This tJtist wa« an MMnnc6 of the 
hi gent iaiport, 9nd it intotved indefitl^rtt^ 
cdoeequeooefti Hiding' eoidiilify coiiildteil 
in Him^ for aalv«tion t]$f ou^ the Modd 
of Christ) h? £rond, as is alwiiy^ the eas«, 
the gipeatear iftyolvkig th^ lesis ; he feuttd 
thai he had ttCtle dill^ulty ki ttustiti^ 
HifD t^i^ith bis ii^efki^r cotie^^iMf^ TdHiNMi 
to whom he bad OQififtilt«ed his tt^iml 
happiness, to Him he could not scruple 
to confide his forttiDief hk he^th, hiq 

W4 hdoft rxoXi it ittn»(^ <^^ mainfMtr 
?tiMfi»y iOf whjdi^i^ AfNMtie Wte ^(Mii«4 
untb a tefBpoibiy ^H^ymiiM. Su« wcr 
bai/ie Ab te8lim6fiy» a(lidd ftl^ fm twtf- 
Qdoojr^ tfed evideno^) tbd^roc^y th6 pi*o^ 
miaes, tke demonstrattioilS of the A«bol$f 
^ew T^rtamentt ^yi ^i^ii ^€( we n«f 
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sup]^ffirtii4 eneouragedyanitnetedbythem? 
It is because we do not examine these 
evidences, because we do not consuU; 
these testimonies, because we neglect 
diese pto^fi^ ; therefore it is, , that we 
are. not nurtured by these promises. We 
MiteXtain them as spQculati:pnSy rather 
i^an as conyietionsi we receive them as 
noti(Mid rather than as^ facts* 
■ ■ • • > 

If ever a cordial desire of these devout 
aMurances is eonfeirr^ed^ it is in fervent 
prayer. What an encoui*agen)ent to this 
holy exercise, is the hope of being raised 
by it, to the heart-felt belief that such 
felicity is real, and that it is reserved 
fyr the final portion o^' the htimbie Chris* 
tian I Too humble, perhaps^ to give full 
credit that such great thiogs can be in 
g^re for him. Fqx* ^ mopienii be is stag* 
gered, till faith^ the parent ,of tliat humi- 
lity which trembles while it believes, 
enables him to apply to himself the pro- 
mises of Him to whom nothing i9 impose 
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sible, the merits of Him for whom no** 
thing is too great, the death of Him who 
died that we might live for ever. 

In whatever part of his writings the 
Apostle speaks of the efficacy of the death 
of Christ, and of the " constraining ** 
power of his love, thiere is a vehemence 
in his desire, a vivacity in his sentiments, 
an energy in his language, an intensity 
in his feelings, which strongly indicate 
a mind penetrated with the depth of his 
own views. He paints the love of his 
Lord as a grace, of which, though his 
soul was deeply sensible as to its nature, 
yet as to the degree, it is " exceeding 
«* abundantly above," not only " ell that 
" he could ask,** but "all that he could 
" think.*' His boldest conceptions sink 
under the impression which no language 
Gould convey. 

Yet these sublime portions of his writ- 
ings, which bear the more special stamp 
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and impress of the Gospel, which afibrd 
the nearest view of realities as yet unap- 
proachable, are set aside by many, as 
things in which they have no personal 
concern. They have, indeed, a sort of 
blind reverence for them as for something 
which they conceive to be at once sacred 
and unintelligible, such a kind of respect 
«s a man would naturally entertain at the 
sight of a copy of the Scriptures in a lan- 
guage which he did not understand. 

Eloquent as he was, we often find him 
labouring under his intense coriceptioki 
Qf idea? too va?t for utterapce. In de- 
scribing the extent of the lovg of God, 
its height and depth, its length and 
breadth, his soul seems to expand with 
the dimensions he is unfolding. His 
expressions seem to acquire all that force 
with which he intimates f:&at the soul 
itself, so acted upon, is invested. To be 
sprengthened "witfi mighty would have been. 
i^^ckoned tautology in an ordinary writer 
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^a aa- ordinary subject; and' to be 
strc^ngthened with all mighty would aeeitt 
an attiibute itnpos&ible to iuortality. Bot 
&oly Paul bad biniself felt the excellency 
of that power ; he knew that it is derived^ 
and that the fountain of derivation is thei 
ghriotis potver qfGod. 

r . . . ■ 

' In delineating the mighty operations 
of Divine* love on the human mitid^the 
seeming hyperboles are sobejt^ly true* 
Where the theme is illimitable, language 
will burst its botinds. He preaches 
riches "which are unsearchable — exhorts tb 
know the love ^hich surpasses hwwkdge 
— promises peacexvhick passes understand^ 
ing'^^^we must look at the things which 
are Hot seen •— against hope we must beliete 
ht kbpd — while sorr&wftel we must be 
ahoays rejoicing — as halving nothing we 
must reckon that we possess all things — 
dying and behold we live — though ,un* 
known we are well known. In short, he 
reconciles apparent contradictions, unites 
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seentthg opposites. Antipathies by natui;^ 
becDt»e affinities by grac^ The lov^ di 
Qod in Christ is the paint where he maked 
contrayes centre, and impossibilities meet^ 



. J 



His spirit seems most intimately td 
identify itself with the church of Ephesus. 
What an improbable union! The late 
idolatraufit worshippers of Diana^ and the 
late persecutor o^' the saints of Jissu^ 
}mve now bait one heait aud one soult 
Ttbsse arecent enemies to Christy and to 
each . others oww meet in one comiA^n 
point of attraction. With what hciy 
triumph does he dilate on their mutual 
&Mb I that love of Odd in Christ Jesus 
wUoh is )their common centre, their in- 
dissoluble bond of union] 



t> 



iStiil, as we iiave such frequent dccli^ 
sion to observe, he does not sacrifi^ 
practical duty to the^ indulgence of his 
ispture. ^ Still h,e does not allow even 
these .JSphesianst to rest satisfeA with th# 
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grace they have received. It is not 
enough that they have been favonred 
with a vocation, they must "walk worthy 
r of it." " The perfecting of . the 
". saints*' must be carried on; "they 
" must reachto the measure of the stature 
" of the fulnessr of Christ." No such 
perfection had been attained as would 
allow them to rest in their present po- 
sition. Even on this highly favoured 
church, progress is enjoined, pressed, 
reiterated. No elevation of devout feel- 
ing sets him above attention to moral 
goodness* 

Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the abrupt apostrophes of praise andgra^ 
titude into which, in the midst of sorrow, 
of exhortation, of reproof, he unexpect- 
edly breaks out. The love of his Re- 
(dleemer so fills his soul, that it requires 
an effort to restrain its outward expres- 
sion. Even when engaged in the trans^ 
aptioo of business, and directing the 
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concerns of others, whieh, by an ordinary 
mind, would have been pleaded as a valid 
reason for suspending spiritual ideas, and 
dismissing spiritual feelings, they yet mix 
themselves, as it were involuntarily, witli 
his secular care%; thei*e is not only a 
aatii^action, but a joyfiilness, in these 
escapes of affection which seem to spring 
from his soul, in proportion to the depres- 
sion of fais circumstances, to the danger 
which surrounded, to the deaths which 
threatened him. 

When Paul and Silas were imprisoned 
.at Fhilippi, it is recorded that they 
prayed at midnight. This would natu- 
rally be expected from such men, under 
such circumstances J but it is added, 
'.' they sang praises unto God." Thus 
they not only justified, but glorified Him, 
under this suffering, as well as degrade 
ation. For it must not be forgotten, 
that this imprisonment was not merely a 
measure for securing their persons,— 
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they 'were stripped bare — many stripes 
were laid upon thern, and the iron entered 
into their souK Yet they sang praises 
unto God 1 

What a triumph is b§re of the element 
of spirit over the force and violence of 
Qutward cireumstancea I 



** Th' oppreewor hoMs 
Hi$ body bounds but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt. 
Whom God delights in,, and in whom he dwells J 



*r 



{h the Epistle to the Ephesians^ to 
which we have just referred, we are pre- 
sented with a fresh instance how much 
his devotion rose under the same circum- 
stances of distress. It was written from 
a prison, and is almost one entire effusion 
of love and praise. It is an overflow- 
ing expression of affectionate gratitude^ 
that has no parallel. It seems to be 
enriched with an additional infusion 
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of the spirit of God, and has perhaps 
piore of the heroism of Oiristian feeding 
thsiiiy except in the discourses of our 
Lord, is to be found in the whole ssbffed 
treasury; It seems to come fi^esh from the 
celestial wbrld. He speaks not as from a 
prison, but as from a region of light, afnd 
life, and glory. Hiis thoughts are in hea- 
ven, his soul is with his Saviour, his l^eart 
is with his treasure: no wonder, then, 
that his language has a tincture of the 
idiom of immortality. 






As Archimedes, when Syracuse was 
taken, by the beMegers, wai go kitpnt 
on! a mathemaidcal demonstration, that 
he knew not when the city was lost : 
so the Apostle, s^sorbed in a concern 
as much superior to that of the phi- 
losopher as Soipture truth ^ to- scien- 
tific, lost sight of the cruelties^ of Nero, 
forgot his former suiBferings, felt not his 
present cjq)tiv4ty, thought not of his im- 
l^^duig fate '— present, past, and future; 
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as they related to himself, were absorbed 
in his zeal for the salvation of the Church, 
for the glory of its Founder 1 Mark the 
Divine supports vou(ihsafed to this impri^ 
soned Saint ! Note his state of grace ! 
Observe the perfection of his faith ! How 
the motion of his spirit was . accelerated 
as it drew nearer to its centre ! He, whose 
deep humility had suggested to htm the 
possibility, that, after converting others, 
he might himself be rejected : he who 
had desired not to . be unclothed, but to 
be clothed upon --^ now declares that he 
is re(Kly to be offered up, now desires to 
depart j not in the gentle decay of ex- 
hausted nature, not in the weaning lan- 
guor of a sick bed, not in the dadm of a 
peaceful dissolution, suffering only the 
pains inseparable from an ordinary death ; 
but he is prepared to meet the hand of 
violence : he is . ready to pour out his 
blood upon the pfiffiold ; he is lois^ng to 
join << the so^ of them wJliich were 
<* beheaded for the witapess of Jesus, 

12 
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". and for the word of God.** So far 
from being dismayed, because he knew 
that his martyrdom was at hand; he 
who knew not what it was to boasts 
yet, knowing in whom he had trusted ; 
feeling his eternal redemption drawing 
nigh, could exdaim with a holy bravery : 
>< I have fought a good fight ^ I have 
** finished my course j I have kept the 
" faith." 

« 

Then, in a rapture of triumphant joy 
at the mental view of the crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, *' had prepared for him against 
** the great day,*' that same unparalleled 
philanthropy, which he had so constantly 
manifested, breaks out and consecrates a 
moment, when we might have supposed the 
immediate nearness of his own unspeak- 
able blessedness would have engrossed 
his whole soul. His religion was no selfish 
piety, his hope no solitary salvation. 
Gratitude swells into its highest trazisport 

n 6 
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from the reflection that the Lord Jesus 
had not exclusively reserved the Crown 
for him, no, nor for the beloved Timo- 
thy, to whom he writes,' nor for the 
multitude of his own friends, nor for th^ 
converts who were to be peculiarly " his 
*• joy and crown of rejoicing j" but " for 
^* ALL them' also which love his appear- 
** ing," for all ** the redeemed of the 
" Lord*' to the end of the worlds 
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CHAP. XIII. 

A 6ENERAL VIEW OF THE QUALITIES OT SAINT 
PAUL : HIS KNOWLEDGE OF HCMAN NATURE 

• 4 

— HIS DELICACY IN (JIVING ADYICS OB RE- 
PROOF — HIS INTEGRITY, 

» 

There is in Saint PauPs writings and 
conduct sach a warmth and open- 
ness i so much frankness and candour ; 
such an unreserved pouring out of his 
very soul j such a free disclosure of his 
feelings, as well as of his opinions ; such 
an elevation, mingled with such a sober- 
ness of thinking ; so much social kind- 
ness, with so much Divine love ; so much 
practical activity, with such deep spi- 
rituality ; so much human prudence, with 
so much of the wisdom which is from 
above ; so much tenderness for the per- 
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sons of men, with so little connivance at 
their faults ; so much professional dig- 
nity, witli so ^ much personal humility,-— 
as it would be difficult to find in any 
other human being. 

Yet in all these opposite excellences, 
there is nothing that is not practicable, 
nothing that is not imitable. fiis religion, 
like his moralityt has a peculiar sedate- 
ness. His ardent feelings betray him 
into no intemperance of speech, into no 
inequality of actiqp. His piety is free 
from eccentricity, his faith from pre- 
sumption. 

Uniformly we find a great reasonable- 
ness in his character ; and it adds to his 
value as an example, that he was, if we 
may be allowed so familiar an expression, 
eminently a man of business. His trans- 
actions. Indeed, always tended to the same 
end with his devotions and his instruc- 
tions J he vas full of care, but it was the 
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care of all the churches : each day was 
fully occupied, but it was that same 
^* care*' which came upon him, not only 
as a Sunday, but as a daily pare. 

The perfection in which he possessed 
this quality, proves that his devotedness 
had in it nothing of abstraction. He 
exhibited no contempt of the common 
usages, no renunciation of the common 
comforts of life, when the former could 
with propriety be observed, or the latter 
be lawfully enjoyed ; no coveting of suf-* 
ferings, when they could be conscien- 
tiously avoided. He was no pattern for 
ascetics, no prototype for Stylites. He 
bequeathed no example of bodily ma^ 
cerations, nor uncommanded austerities, 
nor penances unprofitably aiming at 
atonement. His idea of self-denial was 
to sacrifice his own will ; his notion of 
pleasing God was to do and suffer the 
Divine will. 
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Hts discretion was scarcely less coi>- 
spicuous than his zeal : unlike some en- 
thusiastic Christians in the early ages of 
the Church, who, not contented to meet 
persecution, invited it ; he never sought, 
whilst he never shrunk from, danger. 
Though his life was one continued mar- 
tyrdom, to which the brief suffering of 
the stake or the axe would have been a 
mercy, yet he was contented to live for 
lengthened services j though he would 
have finished his course with joy to 
himself, he was willing to protract it 
for the gloi7 of God ; though he counted 
not his life deary yet he knew it to be 
useful, and therefore desired its conti- 
nuance. 

He was entirely exempt from that 
indiscreet zeal which seems to glory in 
provoking the displeasure of the world. 
He had nothing of that bad judgment, 
which seeks distinction from singularity. 
His straight-forward rectitude neither 
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courted the applause, nor despised the 
good opinion of men. He who, in the 
integrity of his heart, could say, " We 
" sought glory neither of you nor yet 
" of othere }" in the tenderness of that 
heart could say, to the same persons, for 
♦* what is our hope, or joy, or crown of 
** rejoicing; are not even ye, — ye are 
** our glory and joy ?'^' 

He was totally free from any irrational 
confidence in supernatural interpositions. 
Though living under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, he felt no enthusiastic infla- 
tion. Though, in his perilous * voyage, 
>assuir£d by an angel of God that there 
should be no loss of lives, yet he helped 
^/ife his own hands to throw out the 
tackling, and the ship must be worked 
by his direction. He went farther, de- 
claring, " except the men abide in the 
♦* ship, ye cannot he saved.'* Could the 
Widest impugner of Divine Providence 

♦ Acts, xxvii. 
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have exercised more prudence, hav6 
exhibited more activity ? 

Not only from this passage, but from 
the general spirit of his writings, we 
may learn, that merely to say we trust 
in God for the accomplishment of any 
thing within our own power, without 
using ourselves the rational means of 
accomplishing it, is a total want of sense ; 
and not entirely to trust in Him, while we 
are using them, is an utter want of faith. 

though favoured with immediate re- 
velations from above, yet was Saint Paul 
so singularly modest, as only slightly to 
advert to Divine communications, and 
then in the name of a third person,— 
I knew a man in Christ. So continent 
of speech, as not even to disclose this 
distinction till near fourteen years after 
it had been conferred. May we not then 
agree with the sagacious Paley, that 
'* Saint Paul's mind had none of the 
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<< characters of enthusiasm y that the 
*< coolness of his head always kept pace 
" with the warmth of his heart/* 

His conduct uniformly exhibits the 
precise distinction between Christian wis- 
dom and worldly policy. His boundary 
line is clearly defined, and he never 
steps over it to serve a purpose. Of 
that prudence which is akin to selfish- 
nesSy of that discretion which leans to 
craft, of that candour which tends to 
undue pliancy, of that wisdom which is 
sensual and earthly, he had not the 
slightest tincture. What an illustrious 
orator of pur own time said of his con- 
temporary statesman, may be far more 
appropriately applied to Saint Paul, -*- 
that, in gaining admiration, his virtues 
were his arts. * 

His intellectual powers were admir- 
ably constituted to second his high moral 

* Mr. Burke of the Marquis of Rockingham. 
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and spiritual attainments* He had an 
intuitive sagacity of hiind. This deep 
master of the science of man wad 
intimately acquainted with all the 
doublings and turnings, the intricacies 
and perversenesses of the heart Itt short, 
he knew the exact point from which to 
take the most comprehensive view of 
this scene of man; and his writings pos- 
sess this great advantage, that they also 
put the intelligent reader in the position 
to take the same view. He. knew every 
plait and fold of the human charactefr. 
He had studied the species in all it^ 
modifications and varieties, from th6 
monarch on the throne to the meanest 
officer in his court ; from the high priest 
presiding in the Sanhedrim to the phati- 
see praying in the street : of the intoler- 
ance of the one, he had had personal 
experience j through the duplicity of 
the other^ his keen eye coiild pierce, 
without consulting the breadth of his 
phylactery. 
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. The same acute penef ration lm>ugfat 
him BO less acquaiirt^d with the errors 
of the well^-intentioned, with fhe weak* 
nesses of the wise, with the failings of the 
virtuous, and the inconsistencies of even 
the conscientious. Yet did he* never 
convert his knowledge of all the shades 
of the human mind to an unkind, ma« 
levolfent, or selfish purpose. It never 
taught him to hate the unworthy, with 
whose obliquities it made him acqu^nted: 
or to despise the weak, whose infirmities 
it had discovered. So far was be from 
availing himself of his sagacity by turn- 
ing the vices 6r imbecilities of others to 
his own account, that it inspired him 
with a more tender and compassionate 
feeling fpr the frailties of their common 
nature. 

In perusing his Epistles we should 
always bear in mind that Smiii: Paul is 
not addressing the profligate and pro- 
f^e, but converts, or at least, reKgious 
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professors. This consideration would pre^ 
vent our putting the reproofs and correc- 
tions which he thought necessary for 
them at too great a distance from our- 
selves. Into this danger we may be too 
much inclined to fall, if we do not bring 
these people nearer to what we suppose 
to be our own level. They were already 
Christians. It was not, therefore, always 
necessary to arrange all the fundamental 
doctrines into a regular system, much 
less to begin with a formal exposition of 
the elements of a religion, with the 
principles of which they were already 
imbued ; or at least with the doctrines of 
which they were acquainted. This man- 
ner of addressing them is a proof that 
their progress was already considerable. 

The first Epistle is inscribed " To all 
** that are ^t Rome, beloved of God, 
f* called to be saints, whose faith is 
" spoken of throqghbut the world.*' 
The next is f? to the church of God at 
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" Corinth, with iall the saints in Achaia/' 
Another '* to the saints that are at 
** Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ 
f* Jesus." Again, *^ to the saints and 
" faithful brethren in Christ at Colosse.** 
His letters to individual friends designate 
also the piety of his. correspondents* 
*^ To Timothy his son in the faith j^* 
** to Titus his own son after the common 
*« faith." And in writing to the Hebrews 
collectively, he denominates them *fhoIy 
<< brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
*f calling." 



It would be well if the generality of 
Christians could aspire to rank with any 
of these classes. Saint PauPs knowledge 
of mankind, however, of which we have 
said so much, would prevent his address- 
ing the best of his converts, as characters 
who did not require either caution, cor- 
rection, or improven^nt. He knew, even 
after they had adopted the Christian 
' profession, how pertinaciously bad habits 
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\vould cleave to some, how much beset- 
ting sins, natural infirmity, temptation 
without and passion within, would impede 
the progress of others. He was aware that 
iftany who thought themselves sincere, 
and perhaps really were so, were yet 
careless and coId4iearted ; that many 
^ho were warm in profession were selfish, 
indolent, covetous ; that many who ap- 
peared to be lovers of God, were yet 
inordinately lovers of pleasure ; that some 
who professed to be dead^ to sin were 
alive to the world. " Alexander did him 
" much evil j" " Pemas forsook him ;" 
^* Phygellus and Hermogenes turned 
" away from him." 

The persons to whom he wrote might, 
€Hi the whole, be considered as no unfair 
specimen of professing Christians in e\&cy 
age. Consequently neither his doctrine 
nor his precepts can, by any fair rule of 
jiidgment, be limited to the community^ 
or even to the individual, to whom diey 

»5 
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were immediately inscribed ; he has 
erected his mandates into an unalterable 
standard of general Christianity. 

^e inspiring guide of Saint Paul knew 
that human nature, left to its own specific 
operation, would be the same in that 
church of Rome to which his Epistle was 
addressed, as in the now-existing church 
of tha4 metropolis, — a church which has 
so far departed from the simplicity of its 
founder ; — that the church of Ephesus, 
would differ only in its local circum- 
stances and form of government from the 
chuxxh of England j that the same sort, of 
beings, with the same wants and weak- 
nesses, which composed the church of Ga- 
latia, would compose that of Geneva and 
of Holland j — that it was not the Corin- 
thian convert alone who should become 
" a new creature j" that it was not the 
member of any particular community that 
must "put off the old, man with his 
" deeds ;" he knew that the transraiitw 
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fug ptfWer «f tme retii^Mi mmM cMftr 

genuine hsiitf^»i %hat M.in ^verfflge 
the principle is the same^ so also will be 
its multd^ 

tti illuMi«tio^^ &f &i»t gettwA n* 
MStfk^ let lis select ta psMimlai* case. «^ 
Oof ApMtle tmd not i^died the %tmitin 
besiit to ^ livete pftn|K)^ as 'not tt) per* 
ceif^ that ft; is of iteelf cemnn«#jr indis* 
jpdseA td Bherality. Even where a mea- 
sttipe ot' religioim feeHng has ttMifernsd or 
^nlai^ged this vii^tue, he Icnew t'hat it re- 
quires litfeq[Utent excfterweirt to keep the 
i^Mit aMve; that if easily kindled by 
ismne tiffectifkg tele, Orisome present bb* 
jec*, it ttiay, by 'being left to itself, be 
as easily ^ejsitihglii^hed. He knew thstt 
impressions, if not immediately fdllowed 
ftp, ^fHlficted upan, saon wear oat j that 
a warm impulse, if left to cool, evaporates 
in m^re profession. On this principle, 
then, we find him delicately reminding 
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ttie Comitkdani^ of Hn^ ^Ml'ipiith/Vibi^ 
ISi^had iroluntnaly €fietg04 ^n^mfi a 
fund for the kidigeei^ m4 iosWM^ 

iex6cu£ioii, % distaributing m w^U jM 
coBecting. 

I« S{^g68ting this du1^« he ta]|^e6 ^ 
<^€ttitous psth, by iotHnatifeg ^e n^ja^ 
sity of •consistency in tiie qo94uo^ ^* 
ChnstiaciSy by dw€^lk^ on tlie eJiyiedi- 
ency <^ tibose mho abounded 4n i^t^ 
and ^oquence, ^^d r^igtous jcnoiKto^ge^ 
t^undkig also in acta of hm^oib&Hf^i 
and by hmting that a high . pr <^eA«fm» 
without that broad principle of dhiisl^p 
charity, of wbich he toevr .»h»»:|jiy*,g 
to be one fruit, would be an .^QCMaly 
<didcreditable to theaiselsffis, and ifi||i^i]0 
4;o J[*eligidn. 

He then proposes to them, vith the 
hand of a master, jmrsuasionsi ai^u- 

* 2 Cor. viii, 
« E 2 
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This was a powerful intimation, that 
if these more indigent converts had be6fi 
so bountiful^ what might not be expected 
from the opulent metropolis of the regions 
of Achaia ? It was also an experiment of 
their sincerity; for. if they were more 
forward in profession, and more abundant 
in graces, would it not be an expected 
consequence, that they should be more 
abundant in works of charity ? 

An^, Anally, noi contented with pres8» 
ing upon them the example of a church 
of inferior note, he rises suddenly to the 
Bublimest of all precedents. He does not, 

to thenif quote any injunction of their 
Divine Master to charity, though with 
suck injunctions the Gospel abounds; 
but in a manner strong, and instant, 
unexpectedly presses his exmnple^ and in 
the loftiest possible instance *\ *^ for ye 
*^ know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
^ Christ, though he was rich, yet for your 

* 2 Cor. vUi. 
E 3 
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^ biBpolrflMy might be Hcii.'' TowliMft 
iriit^ to iiriiaia iioikiDg^ doe^ bt^ b^ thb 
•d a iji a tite tttni, nduee tiie biggest ptctH 
iiialy tenuity bgr dit ecting. tbeic attel^ 
tinu ta tb0 xmaftAiLAVLB eirrl 

^ To fb& satite puif^oB^ Iw dbwta bis 
kiMd^ktl&phesm, in bishst; affectioiuKte . 
discourse, t6jA[e|)i^i^af ChriA^ Aftb 
the most powerful exhortations, he al- 
ladw to his fasving bimsfif softpScdhis 
ileceirities by the kbomr cfhmastm 
luUkAi, in ntdflor to dit etticiio of dnu 
ritf J. jmd jdlen^: :feii.11ie3r ifcoriA sup^g 
thia t* be uty taoist of ImselfidAlual^ 
itttbeir tiiitt a dedn^oft toslde Jto i^ 
nivlate hisi bearers to aimlbKr tnduMiy^ 
by a siibiUr motive of charity^ --^fat 
ooiw u{> tbe change by a ibatt pover- 
liil iodteiuest, equal of ftscdf to 4ofcooiit 
ft»^ hi£i mm gtnerosityi ss wett ai to 
am^od tfaeii^ pfododng A* goly pMt^ 
humous quotatiM wUch Scripture has 



HVAhWem^, ifOt, W 96fST w^vu 



<f B^ama^ th« wqk^ of the loedt 



» • * 



H^ would low#ir tp iu jwt Misciori^ tim. 
valuQ «t* giftA awl. mtmculwa poweca im 

He Aqm n9t dii?«c%^ poiiU at d)«ic 
v««i^ and cwlf^xftltatiWft bn^ vith ai 
i:^Qft9ie«t ^wribj jkhe attentifi* .^ all 
cemQiiw h» tmisfari that aflplieatkiii to 
14fttietf«*-ft]Mii8h / (Mt thmgh yen) 
nilttfii fmh ^ jtwigim of oiaiiWdF 
angelai tJimigib J have t^ ffft of pffCH 
phecy and faith ; though / bestow all my 
gff^di ti^ f^eA thia pna, and have fiot 
cbaritj^ I am nokbitig. * ^ 

• t Cot. idB. 

B'4 
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able instances, even instances which could 
not be thought to exist, there was no 
method which could so effectually expose 
the radical evil of uncharitableness.with 
so little offence to those who were guilty 
of It, as to apply the imaginary case to 
his own person : nor could the most ela- 
borate harangue on the beauty of charity 
have produced without it so powerful an 
efifect : nor would any delineation of all 
the opposite vices, which were notoriously 
practised by the proud and sensual Corin« 
thians, have affected them somuchi as 
this beautiful pwtrait of di6 heavenly vir- 
tue, in which many of- them were emi- 
nently deficient, and to whom the picture 
therefore presented such a contrast. 

Yet, while he thus combated their pre* 
ference of talents which might raise ad-* 
miration, to those which tended to the 
general good, he thought proper to let 
them see, that the inferior value he set 
on them was not to screen or justify ^ny 
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Ignorance of his own ; and that, as ia too 
eonanatAy the case, he did not depreciate 
kartiing, because he did not possess it« ' 

,^ After having enjoined on the Thessa^ 
lonians, that it was their duty <' to love 
one another, as they Were taught of 
God/' lest it might look like a suspi* 
cion rather than a reminding, he encon* 
xagii^y subjoins, — <* and indeed ye d6^ 
** it/' In the same spirit, after saying 
to the same church, << Comfort your-^ 
selves t(^ether, and edify one^ ano-* 
ther,'^ he again intimates that tiiey did 
not so much require to be instructed as 
cc»]^atulated, by adding, <* even as also 
" ye do.'* r^ . • 

■v 

Again, with a holy generosity, when 
he has any thing to notice which he can 
hcmestly praise, the commendation he 
hestdws is undivided j when any unac- 
ceptable point to^^ urge, he softens pre- 
judices and courts compliance by mixing 

£ 5 
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Ittinaftlf wjtfr't&e injiiiictieit» or invohni^ 
Unnoif Hk the e^nsdre} ^\dtui dmaam 
<^ jftofsekeft from aiL filtfaintw ^,Awtb 
^^ and spirit." In lamenting, in the 
screikth of Romanfl^ the doniititbu cff sin. 
be speaks in his own peraoH} in rdferw 
King^ i» the fflibseqnent chspten to the 
dofiaiiiion til ^ace^ he eitetids th^ 6An^ 
sdfttion to all fadteyersu AiK4h«r;.ai^ 
itaiice o^'juddsiouft delicacy oceuni in 
ijfaie second xhapiep at- the Romans. After 
bis . severe cetisui'e of the vices of the 
Geotites ; in the foregoing chapter, in 
jM^ooeeding to expose those of his own 
brethren^ he aVoids the offmsive per* 
wnality of s^jing**^^^ therefore tfaoa 
*« art inexcusable, O Jew ;** bfat shield? 
his reproof under the general term, 
V thou art iitexcusikhle,: O Man" The 
Jews would not fail equally to ^^P^y 
the pointed cestsure. to themselves, and 
with less irritaJioi^. than^if it had bisea 
more direct* .Ot\ every otrcasion which 



nttft iMrih qimiitksy.geiitleiieiiEt aiid l4>w- 
Vmbf»% into! exeirciae^ SmA Pwd dbo^ 
hinadf WA wiy to be the hainU«rt» 
but j^p^titait of men. 

■ * ■ , . 

HkL a kta nobk aod poliahed prafiep-- 
tor* Uten^aa cdoverMiit with the Holy 
&riptiii)e$ as( he uEquestionably vns widi 
polke fitwature, «nd htdi . his prine^lel; 
faaeii i aa scmnd as his tRskt^ he^ x«<mld 
have Jhad no eooaaaon to look fsLtA&f 
than the writings of Paul of Tanmsfor 
the most complete iUttstraUoii of that 
favourite maxisDy Uie adoption of which 
he so repeatedly. enjoiped on his m^ 
guided pupiL Hfs $ne sense, under the 
influence of.retigion, w^d have led 
him, while he pressed the in|uiicti(H), to 
give it all he wanted, — a right direction. 
fie would have found the suamter. in 
modo 2LC€omp$xky th& Ji^titnr inremmt 
nniftinnly in. our Apostle than, ns any 
^ther writer* 

* LoFd Chesterfield* 

£ 6 
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-\ In addition to the numbierless ifisiimc^ 
of this union that occur in his Epistles^ 
some of which we have already noticed^ 
we cannot forbear mentimiing, that, in 
writing to Timothy, he recommends 
M the spirit of power and of a sound 
" mindf** to which he subjoins, " holdfast 
" ike form if sound "words J' But while 
he is so peremptory as ijo the force of 
the matter, he is not less attentive to the 
duty of mildness in the manner. He 
directs -that the dictates of this sound 
mind be conveyed with ^^c^ion, >-— that 
this form of sound words be cotnmuni- 
cated with Iwe ; and, m expatiating on 
these gentle graces, we must not forget 
the trying situation under which he 
exercised them. 

In ihe days of prosperous fortune, we 
frequently see the appearance of cheer- 
fulness and complacency in characters 
not remarkable for gentleness of mind ; 
but Paul, under the most disastrous cir- 
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cumstances, never faib to exhibit the 
Same amiable courtesies* It is therefore 
not easy to account for the prejudices of 
certain persons who always speak of him 
as a character of the most repulsive 
harshness* 

I should be very unwilling to suspect^ 
if a few of these critics are to be foimd 
among my own sex, that their disfike to 
this Apostle arises from a cause which is 
rather calculated to inspire gratitude 
than to provoke censure* His attention, 
in not bein^ limited to their highest in- 
terestSy but descending also to their mi^ 
nutest concerns, is a proof surely that 
he thought nothing beneath his notice 
which might raise the dignity^ and add 
to the beauty of the female character. 
I should be very unwilling to su{^6se 
that their disapprobatlotl arises from his 
having said — " She that liveth in plea- 
" sure is dead while she liveth," Nor 
could I presume to suspect, that his 



S6 6ENBSAL VBBW OS TBft 

injtiniistidi of nubmisaion to ibeir hm* 
bands^ u^ of sabordiiuitkm alw^f and <rf^ 
silenctt iOfm|riw^j«^6an poiniUy be tbe 
csdfte of tbe hortirity of any Ghiistiaii 
bMB6& • 

Still less would I venture to suppose, 
that their diq^kasure i$ owing to bis bav- 
iBg* recoinoietided <<tbat women should 
^ adorn themselves in modest upparel /' 
•N^iior tbaft: they should object fjo him 
fi)!! hk preference of '< shamefaeedness^* 
to «• costly array/* — of ^< sobsriely'* to 
<• broidered hair,** — «^ of good works** 
to «• gold and peatla.** * 

« » < 

It looks as if Saint Paul Was of opi«* 
nion, that the external appearance of 
women was an indication of tbe dispo- 
sition i£ the mind ; and this opinion, it 
is^probable, made him so earnest in re- 
commending these (symbols of ioternal 

, • 1 Tim. H. 



puyity. Il6 dMifaUMB more sttotigly 

]^Mlilbiti» cmain perd<mal deednttotts^ 
Bedaub flkey were tb6 tm^goift o^ the 
notoridtidly miworthy fem^e^ of hid time* 
And tt msty be fkirly {yfesumed, tiiat be 
never thotight it could be ecHidtmed into 
a baftli^hip to be cautioned against wear- 
ihg^tfae badge erf' the profession of Lais. 

If they are of opinion that his point- 
edly suggesting to them the ornaments 
of a fneekand qtJAet spkit was at kast a 
snperfhwtts injunction, they will forgiv« 
him on the ground that he might not 
think it unnecessary, even to the most 
gentle, to " stir up their pure mind by 
*^ Way of Tememhrmce!^ 

It is obvious that he could not pos- 
sibly entertain any prejudices against a 
sex, in which he counted so many vjdu- 
able friends. And let it be seriously 
observed, that in whatever relates to 
pious auctions, to Christian practice, td 
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disinterested kindness» to zesA and dill-*' 
gence, there was obviously^ in Saint 
Paul's estimation^ neither male nor 
female; For do we not hear more of hia 
affectionate regard for good women, and 
of his generous testimony to their worthy 
than we hear of the friendship with the 
sex of any other character in history ? 
He delights in their praises. ** Phebe'^ 
is warmly commended for her good 
offices ^* to the Saints at Rome/' not 
only as having been an important as- 
sistant to the Apostle himself, but as 
*« the succourer of many" Christians. 
«« Priscilla'* is honourably recorded as. 
<* his helper in Christ Jesus/* as one who, 
with her husband, had <* for his life laid 
" down their necks." For this he thank- 
fully observes, they are entitled not only 
to his thanks, but also to *< the thanks 
«* of all the churches of the Gentiles." 
He acknowledges that " Mary had be- 
<< stowed much labour on^him and his 
" converts." The name of ** Julia" is 

»3 
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perpetuated by his affectionate gratitude. 
That of « Chloe** stands prominent iu 
his grateful page; " Trypbena and Try* 
<< phosa laboured much in the Lord." 
To the honour of British ladies be it 
remembered, that his friend ** Claudia" 

was our country-woman. * 

* ■* ' • ■ 

' * If any consiAeration coidd increase the interest 
we td^e in this blessed A|K)6tle, it would be the 
strong presumption^ from testimonies recently ad- 
duced by a very learned^ pious, and laborious pre- 
late, that JSaint Paul, in all probability, preached 
the Gospel in Britain. It is believed, after the most 
diligent research, that he visited this country with 
the returning family of Caractacus. 
^ The author having been challenged in a period* 
ical publication to produce any authority for assert- 
ing that Claudia was an Englishwoman, she refers 
the enquirer to *< Henry's Ecclesiastical Hntory 
^ of . Ghreat Britain," vol. u p. 189* He says, 
** there seems to be strong evidence that there was 
« at least one Briton of great merit and high rank 
^1 among St. Paul's converts : this was Claudia, th^ 
** wife ofPudens, so much celebrated by Martial, 
^ m two Epigrams/' ^See Book iv. £p. IS. Book 
au> Ep. 54. 



Timotkf^ pkty on ihe jSMnile- side wfi 
hasodiUiyi tod lie- cwgrattflatw Ih^ 
fViend on tbe exceUest peificapleft «i^' k'» 
two tuftteraal rel«tioti5} imd vurtuaUjf* 
ascribes to tbesfe iostructreaseSji ^ tbair 
'< from a child he wat M^^ated nitk 
" the Scriptures/' Others he has named 
whose piraise is iiot a[Ay m the churches, 
but whose names are in the Book of lifti' 

Are not these testimonies to female 
excellence from such an eulogisti, and is 
such.aottiae^ 

<< Above all QreAy abore all RomaD ftitee?^ 

I£ it Stands recorded on tbe monument 
(pf Or noble En^^iahman, aa hia highest. 
dittiMtiont that h& was fiievd iQ Sk) 
PHHip Sidney, it stands engra?eii*-oji^a: 
monument more durable than brass, even 
in the indestructible records of* the Bool^ 
of God, that so many womea were thc^ 
hcoiouifid fiiMtda of ibe cfaiefeat ApoiftljS 
of Jesus Christ ! 
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hM bem.fis&cr aociBcd 
bj sQiBe.pcrs€(ii8.af;.bei«9ailf etKmj tm 
the alflktejjf niamage^ if miist beby tlmae 
who ferget to take into the accauoi: 
wtmt ft eabunitout tune f&at im which he 
wtotxi wa& for Christhnis^ *^ wha target 
aboh]9 awns express dedontiohy that thai 
auggcaked 8Qi|)etisiaa of imch an vmioii 
w&s ^^ good for the present ^diitress^^^ 
Hla cdwpoasiotiate mind foresaw the 
aggravated cajamitiea . to* which the ea« 
trance into this tender connection woiddtr 
at this particular juncture, involve the 
peiMcutod Ciorntiaiia^ Is it not abiurd 
to i^ppoae that tbia lesdoo^ Apoathi of 
Cfamt irould suggest^ aa a pennaiient 
pisictiod^ a measure which nrasfc in a few 
yaars^. if petinated in, loei^itaUy occa« 
imi the entire extinction d Chi^tiantfcjir 
itedf ? 

. Since^ then^ it itoold be dero{g»torf 
fo^mji ««pe«iall]r ti my own sex, to 
«tt^«et that their objectioii to 3aiiit 
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Paul can arise from any of these cdiises, 
may we not more i^ationally conjecture^ 
that it proceeds from a prejudice lightly 
taken up on hearsay evidence—^ a pre-> 
judice propagated without serious ' en^ 
^uiry^ without having themselves closely 
examined his writings ? Such an examin-* 
ation, to which they are now earnestly 
invited, would convince them that, to 
all his exalted qualities, he added, in an 
eminent degree^ urbanity^ feeling, and 
liberality; 

. fiiit nothing^ more raises oiUr vend4 
tation for Saint Paul's character, than 
that his extreme sensibility of hearty 
and his rare delicacy in consulting thq 
feelings of others, to which we have so 
frequently referred^ are never exercised 
at the expense of his integrity. Ther^ 
are, as we have before observed, many 
upright tpindsj, whose bonesljr is yet 
€M;>mewhat disfigured by a harsh temper* 
* They are too conscientious to eensur« 
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unjustly^ but, knowing the censure to 
be merited), they have rather a pleasure 
in inflicting the correction. And though 
they are not glad the ojfTender deserves 
Jt» they are not sorry it is their duty 
to impart. it. Saint Paul never severely 
reproved another, without inflicting ^ 
wound on his own feelings. Yet though 
he would rather have spared another 
than himself, he would spare neither 
when the imperative voice of duty de- 
manded plain dealing. Gentleness of 
manner in our Apostle was the fruit of 
his piety} the good breeding of some 
pien.is a substitute. for theirs. 

The conduct of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul presents at once a striking instance 
of the integrity of Christian friendship, 
and of the imperfection of human excek 
lence. Before the apostles met at Aur 
tioch, Ss^nt Peter seems tohave erred in 
a material point, not inj»socsatjng freely 
Wiethe Oeatiles, but in disingenuously 



^umMg^ thdr wcacty ^in ilie ^wtanfi of 
im StmA ifiaend&u This tfear igf luKiim 
<^mme» ivfaich <iira8 not yetmtii^y ex^ 
tiHgutthed iQ thif grest jVfMwtie, while 
it «treiig(iieoed the fimjiidices^Qf the Jews, 
«^eftkeiied ^e mfiueEDee of the idther 
apbsdeB; misled Baroftbas, ^' thou^ a 
^< good man, and a just }^' and not a 
little alarmed Samt PaiiL 

This vigflant miaiister tiioughC the 
example so draught with dangerous fcon- 
seqtieDces, tliat be boldly remoiaatsauted 
on this act of duplictty^^ — an act untike 
the general characta of Saint Peter, 
which, except in one awful instance, 
t^Aher indicted to indiscreet framkness. 
Saint Paul ^himself infbiriBB us, in his 
JBpistie to the Gaktiaia, that he <^ witii- 
^* stood him to his face,'' not to gratify 
any resentment of his own, but because 
ills friend ^< was to be blamed ;" joot 
privately, to spare his coniusion, but 
^< before them aB," io. avert i^e danger. 

7 



Kmr ^teeft ifate ObnitiM skKMity rap^r 
%» haf<r6 iflHettutiled tiietr ^endiihipi in: 
it ^d Bttt prevent Pietftf, 'On a tabseqaimt 
sMcmoii) fWmi Allddflig to Ifeul tis lik 

ir^ miy leam, ^^RMog^MiKer things, ^etnft 
«fe^ « fear Hf himi^* Is «ie trf tlie lingeF- 
ing evih wfikh •^it tbe human heart 
^ith the 'greafteft i^hictMice ; it Jkem% 
4Juit i% may <4eave to him, •eren ih Wb 
teim?{Eted estate, and thatt ther efere 4^ 
sairie vigilance is necessary ifi ^fm, as in 
his previous character. 

^amt Peter <on this ^sccasion gw^ an 
in^taBce ^«f that prompt repeBftanc^ 
^wrhidh he had 50 repeaitedly HianiSwted 
ttfter the ^^mmission of an error. He 
<)fiered ^e justification of his ^faiAt, hyxt 
^beerwd a meek silence. We leacrn also 
f rem the recorded failings rf Saint Peter, 
that t^ttslfirst bishop, of %ome at lea*, 
^M <not annate to himself the claim of 
inf««MbUity. 
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Saint Paul's kindness for his brethren 
nev^r fnade him on any occasion lose 
sight of his courageous integrity. Con- 
sidering the Gentile proselytes to be 
peculiarly the objects of his care, he 
resplutely defended them from the ne* 
ces^ty of submitting to the law of Moses, 
thus, preserving to the Gentiles their 
liberty, and to the Gospel its purity. 
By his firmness in this instance, a great 
obstacle to the reception of Christianity 
was removed. 

May we here be allowed to observe, 
though somewhat out of place, that the 
characters of these two apostles are 
brought forward with such remarkable 
prpminepcy and detail, in Sacred His- 
J;ory, that it would be a subject well 
worthy some able pen to delineate the 
characters of the men, and interweave 
that of their writings, in some connected 
work. Thus placed in one frame, we 
should have a most interesting view oi 
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tiiese two eminent persons as/t^e rejH'e- 
sent^ives of the Gentile and the Jewii^^ 
Churches of Christ. This represent- 
ation, incorporated with the eirciim- 
stances which distinguished the iSrst 
promulgation of the Grospel, renders 
every particular concerning them highly 
aifiicting. 

But to return* — It is ta be observed 
as a fresh proof of the honesty and the 
spirit of self-renunciation which gov^ned 
our Apostle, that when he reprehends 
the Corinthians for their imprudence in 
opposing one minister to another ; — in 
the partiality and favouritism which he 
condemns, he makes no exception fbr 
Paul ; the preference to himself above 
ApoQos would not gratify a mind who, 
beside the danger to the flattered indi- 
vidual, saw the evil of opposition, of ri- 
valry, of division in the Church, let who 
will be the person preferred. 
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He might have seen the dangerous and 
blinding influence of excessive prepos- 
session and party attachment ;* when even 
his wise and virtuous contemporary, 
Seneca, could say of Cato, that he would 
rather esteem drunkenness a virtue than 
think Cato vicious. Nor would he have 
accepted of the same compliment which 
Cicero pays to the famous discourse on 
the immortality of the Soul, — that 
though Plato had given no reason for it, 
yet his authority would have determined 
him. . 
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CHAP. XIV. 

I 

. SAINT PAUL ON THE LOVE QF.MONIT.. 

Among the innumeraUe difficultiei^ daily 
incident to the life of man, we may 
reckon as not among the least, the 
danger almost inseparable, which attends 
the yet inevitable necessity for money. 
To reconcile integrity in the pursuit with 
innocence in the possession, is indeed 
to convert a perilous trial into a valuable 
blessing. Riches are no evil in them- 
selves; the danger lies, in not being 
able to manage the temptation they hold 
out to us. Even where the object is 
fairly pursued, and the acquisition not 
un£urly appropriated, a close application 
to the attainment of wealth is not with- 
out its snares to the most upright and 
liberal mind. 

F 2 
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• ■ # 

Even these better-disposed persons, in 
spite of purity of intention, and inte- 
grity of conduct, are in constant danger, 
while in pursuit of- their object, of being 
entangled in complicated schemes, and 
overwhelmed with excessive solicitude ; 
of being so overcharged with the cares 
of this world, efi td put that world which 

is out of fiight, oqt of mind also« 

^ • • ■ . . . 

: Others find, or fancy, that there is a 
shorter cut and a surer road to riches, 
thaq that in which plodding industry 
holds on his slow and weary way. In- 
dustry is too dull for an enterprii^ng 
spirit, integrity too scrupulous for tbe 
mind which is bent on a quick accom^ 
plisbment of its object* The rewards of 
both are top remote, too uncertain, and 
too penurious for him <^ who maketh 
"- faast^ to be rich." 

Much occurs to this point in Saipt^ 
Paul's charge to Timothy, contained in 
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the latter part of the last chapter of his 
first Epistle. Keieping one main end in 
view, the Apostle has indeed adopted a 
sort of concealed method, which re^iiii^ 
some attention in the reader to distcoVfer. 
Hie general drift of this p6w6rfol ex- 
hortation is less to guard his belbved 
friend himself, « who was perhaps in com- 
paratively small danger from the tempt- 
ation, than to induce him to warn those 
<over whom he had the spiritual superin- 
tendence, against the lavt qf money* In 
order to this, he does not immediately 
"enter upbn the main subject, but opens 
with another proposition, though iti no 
very reniote connection with it ; a ]pro^ 
position the most important, and the 
most incontrovertible, namely, the im- 
mense gain to that soul which should 
combine godliness Vith contentment He 
knew the union to be inseparable ; that 
«IS godliness cannot subsist without con* 
tentment, so neither can true content- 
ment spring from any other than an 

F 3 
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mWard principle of real piety. All con- 
tentment, which has not its foundation 
in religion, is merely constitutional—^ 
animal hilarity, the flow of blood and 
spirits in the 'more- sanguine character ; 
coldness and apathy in the more in- 
different. 

The {iressing, then, this preliminary 
principle was beginning at the right 
end. A spirit of contentment is stifling 
covetousness in its birth j it is strangling 
the serpent in the cradle. Strong and 
striking are the reasons which the Apos* 
tie produces against discontent. To the 
indigent he sd.ys» ** they brought nothing 
" into this world,'* therefore they need 
j^e less murmur at possessing little in 
it. To the wealthy he holds out a still 
more powerful argument against thie rage 
canine qf' dying- rich, when he reminds 
.them that they ** can carjy nothing oimt 
.**ofit/' 
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This reflection he intends at once to 
teach content to the poor, and modera- 
tion to the rich. The one should be 
satisfied with a bare subsistence, for the 
poorest cannot be. poorer than when they 
came into the world; the other should 
not enlarge their desires for boundless 
indulgences, to the means of gratifying 
which, as well as to the gratification it- 
sell^ the. grave will 80 soon put a period. 

The Apostle having shown his deep in- 
sight into the human mind by this brief 
but just view of the subject, goes oii to 
show the^ miserable consequences of dis- 
content, or, which is the same thing, of 
an indefinite desire of wealth. ** They 
^ that mtl- be rich, fail into temptation 
<^.and a snare, and into many foolish amd 
"hurtful lusts which drown menin de- 
" struction and perdition." The words 
are weighty and powerful, and- amply 
verified by experience, whether jwe con*. 
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/sider mon^y m its acquisition or in 
it9 t>osse6sion. Its votaries '^ fall iiito a 
^•silare/* 

We have need to be more intently on 
the watch against the intrusions of this 
unsuspected sin, because there is not one 
which intrenches itself within so many 
creditable pretences; none in which 
more perverted passages are adduced 
from Scripture itself in its support. — 
M If any provide not for those of his 
<^own house» he is worse than an infi* 
^« del," is frequently translated into a 
DftOguage foreign to its meaning, unfa- 
vourable to dispersing abroad. That 
charity begins at home, is hot seldom 
pleaded as a reason why she should 
never stir out. There is one plea always 
ready as an apology for the eagerness for 
amassing superfluous wealth ; and it is a 
plea wMch has a good look. We rrmst 
provide Jbr GwrchUdren. is the pretence, 
but we must indulge our avarice, is the 
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truth. The fact is, a man is provideni 
for his family, but he is covetous tor him- 
self. The sordid mind and the grasping 
hand are too eager to put off their grati- 
fication to so remote a period as the fu- 
ture aggrandisement of those for whom 
tiiey pretend to amass. The covetous 
mail hungers for instant gratification, 
for the pleasure of counting his hoards, 
for the pride of << calling his lands by 
** his own name.** 

Even many professing Christians, who 
speak with horror of public diversions, 
or even of human literature, as contain- 
ing the essence of all sin, yet seem to see 
no turpitude, to feel no danger, to dread 
ho responsibility, in any thing that re- 
spects this private, domestic, bosom-sin } 
this circumspect vice, this discreet and 
orderly corruption. Yet the sins which 
make no noise are often the most 
dangerous, and the ^dces of which the 
^Rfiect is to procure respect, instead of 
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co^tetnpti constitute the most deadly 
snare/* 

Wit has not been more alert in shooting 
its pointed shafts at avarice, than argu* 
3 ment has been busy in its defence. No ad- 
vocate, it is true, will venture to defend 
it under its own proper character j but 
avarice takes the licence used by other 
felons^ and, by the adoption ofsnaliaSi 
escapes the reprobation attached to its 
own name. Covetousness has a bad 
sound } it is, if we may be allowed the 
application, a moral cacophony, a fault 
which no critic in ethics can at any rate 
tolerate. Is it not a tacit confession of 
its hateful nature, that its possessor never 
avows its real name, even to himself? 
This quality not only disguises its turpi- 
tude by concealment, ]but shrouds its 
own character under the . assumed name 
of half the virtues. Wheij accused, it 
can always make out 'a good case. It 
calls itself frugality^ moderation, tem-^ 



peranoe, cosatempt ,of sbow, self-denial/ 
sdbriety -, — thus at once cherishing the 
pleasure and the - profit of the sin, and 
escaping its ini&my. 
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Even the most' careless in conduct; 
the most negligent of character, he wHb 
never defends himself against the charge 
of what he calls the more generous vices^ 
indignantly fights off the imputation of 
this. While he deems it a venial oflfence 
to 4eBy himsfelf no g«ilty pleasures, to 
pay no just debts, he would repel the 
accusation of being sordid as strongly as 
a man of principle. Yet at the same 
time his thirst of money may be as ar- 
^nt, in order to make a bad use of it, 
as his who covets it without intending to 
use it at all. 

Let not therefore " the snares of this 
** world, and the deceitfulness of riches,** 
make us^ forget that he who covets money 
as a means to other forbidden gratifl* 
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cations^ is as much gpiilty q£ covetpus^ 
ness as he who desires it as' an end; ' He 
who makes it the ministisr to improper 
indulgences, is not less criminal as an ex'- 
apiple> and is far more criminal as to the 
eflfects of his conduct, than he who covets 
in order that he may amass. The Word 
of Inspiration calls covetousness idolatry; 
but are not inordinate lovers c£ [dea- 
sure^ for which money supplies the aU- 
ment, idolater also \ inasmuch as ^e 
sacrifices they offer to their idol prevent 
their being ** lovers of God ?" . 

If this ensnaring love of money as^ 
sumies |;o be connected with the s^r 

■4 • 

qualitiesi Which is commonly the case in 
quiet imnds, it is far otherwise in those 
of a different order. In all minds it. is 
the enemy of charity. The demands of 
this great duty are amongst the first and 
most easy sacrifices at thk shrine ci 
Mammpn, more e^peciailly where a too 
large scale of expence has been estab-^ 
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lished, a&d a reduced expenditure is 
thought necessary, how often do we see 
the first deduction made, by withholding 
a little paltry gum which haid been as^: 
signfed to charity ; a sum perhaps origin 
nally disproportionate to the general 
habits of exp^nce ; while no blow is 
aimed at the redundances of a devouring 
luxury, of an inordinate vanity ; though 
the rietrenchment in the first instance 
will scarcely be felt, while, in the latter, 
it idiight restore the power, not only of 
perpetuating, but of augmenting bene* 
ficence ! : 

But the mischief is of still wider ex- 
tent. In more animated minds the love 
' of money is frequently allied to the bolder 
vices i to rapacity, to oppression, to in- 
justice: and as these more formidable 
sins are usually practised for the purpose 
of obtaining the means of splendour, 
magnificence, and showj wealth, even 
thus obtained, not seldom procures its 
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own protection. . The gay and unthink^ 
iog, whose grand object in life is to 
tDuUiply the scenes, of dissipation, and 
who erijoy these pleasant effects of 
their neighbour's vices, by participating 
ill the amusements they procure, are not 
viery inquisitive as to the source from 
whence these prodigal pleasures flow» 
The unsuccessful aspirer after forbidden 
wealth is indeed: not only avoided, but 
stigmatised; with them his crime lies 
not so nauch in the attempt as in the 
iisolure j , while prosperous corruption 
easily works itself into favour: having 
first struggled for oblivion for the cause, 
it soon obtains praise for the effect, and 
finds little difficulty in maintaining a sta- 
tion, which it required some management 
torea^h. 

.... . 

But if there are few vices which, sepa- 
rate a man less from the friendship of 
the world, than avarice, there are few 
that sepaiate him more widely from the 
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dttty which he owes to his neighbour; 
or stand more fearfully between his soul 
aiid his God j " it drowns men in de- 
" fitiaiction and perdition/* When the 
eye i» first opened on the eternal world, 
how will many among the rich, .the pow- 
erful, the flattered, be astonished to find 
all the attributes which made them great, 
extinct; all the appendages which made 
them' arrogant, vanished ; to find ■ ■' 
nt>thing but themselves ! 

It is ^ to be observed, that Saint Paul 
not only calls the love of money an evil, 
for in this view, where the passion is 
acknowledged, it is commonly consi-t 
dered ; but he proceeds further to de- 
nominate it the " root,'* the radical 
principle, not only of one evil, but of 
all evil. Besides that there is scarcely 
any sin which the determined lovers of 
money will not be led to commit^ in 
ord<$r to.gain mpjaey, there are also, as 
we have observed, innumerable evils in 
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its misapplication when gained ; these he 
probably included in their general con- 
demnation. Other vices are loved for 
their own sake, but riches are iddiided 
for the sake of every indulgence of which 
they procure the enjoyment, of eS^ety 
vice to which that enjoymlent leads. 

This it is which makes riches the ge- 
neral centre of human desire. They 
who do not accumulate money, persuade 
themselves that they do not love it j but 
toany love it for far other ends than to 
board it. S^int 'Paul knew that it was 
the umversid snare ; a trap approp riately 
baited with every allui'ement congenial 
to the taste of the person on whom the 
temptation is to be practised; — 'to the 
elegant desires of the more refined, or 
the coarser appetite of the more grossly 
voluptuous. The sensual, the aspiring, 
the vain, and the prodigal, all consider it 
as the grand indispensable material tdtii 
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which to build their visionary fabrics of 
happiness. 

Money is the most efficient tool with 
which ambition works } it is the engine 
of political mischief, and of domestic 
oppression j the instrument of individual 
tyranny, and of universal corruption. 
Motley is the elemental principle of plea^ 
sure J it is the magnet which, to the lover 
of flattery, attracts parasites ; which the 
vain man loves for the circle it describes 
about him, and the train which it draws 
after him, even more than for the actual 
enjoyments which it procures him. It h 
the grand spring and fountain of pride 
and self-sufficiency, more especially to 
those who have nothing better to value 
themselves upon ; to those of inferior 
education, suddenly raised to wealth or 
power} to those who are deficient in 
iatellecttial as well as spiritual endow- 
ments. In short, as the fabled king 
turned every thing into gold which lie 
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touched, so its ^iSLwmg possessor turns 
gold into every thing which he desires. 
It is the substance and the essence which, 
under endless modifications, ensnares, be- 
trays, and finally disappoints the heart of 
man* 

After enumerating the vanous mor^ 
dadgers to which the Jbve of money lays 
the heart open, the Apostle adverts to 
its highest possible corruption ; he de<^ 
clares it to be the root of apostacy. He 
doubtless . alluded to his own immeidiate 
knowledge of certain persons, who, whik' 
they «* coveted after riches, bad eljrredr 
" from the faith." There is something 
extremely touching in this effect of covet- 
ousness, which Saint Paul appears him- 
self to have witnessed among some of 
whom he had once seemed to hope better 
things; — they had pierced themselves 
throt^h with mamf sorrows, with incur- 
i^ble. anguish perhaps, for that abandon- 
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ment of God into which cbvetousness had 
seduced them. 

It was, probably, tib^se living instances 
of the ruin of virtuous principles by this 
vice, which led him to warn even 
Timothy, so great a proficient in piety, 
of the ' perils attached ^ to ' the love of 
money. And nothing afibrds ^ matter of 
more awful reflection to the most sincere 
Christian, than that Saint Paul thought it 
necessary to caution his ** dearly beloved 
" Timothy, his own son in the faith,'* 
Timothy, the exemplary Bishop of Ephe* 
sus, agjainst the snares of this insidious 
enemy. Shall a common, shall even a 
sincere Christian, think vigilance super- 
fluous, when this distinguished Saint was 
not only charged to caution others, but 
to guard himself against this most treach* 
erous of all temptations ? 

There, is ^somediing peculiarly solemn 
in the Apostle's mode of adjuring Timo- 
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thy to avoid this sin. The single apos^ 
trophe, " O man of God !** would be a 
panoply against the temptation. The 
implied impossibility that a man of God 
could be a coveter of money, was equal 
to a thousand arguments against it. 

■ 

The twofold guard with which he arms 
Timothy is equally applicable to all Chris- 
tians. He does not say, deliberate on 
your danger, reason on the temptation, 
produce your strong arguments against 
it^ hutf Jlee these things. Flight is in this 
case the only courage ; escape the otily 

• • • 

security; turning your back upon the 
enemy, the only sure means of con* 
quering him. 

But Saint Paul does not only direct 
what is to be avoided, but what is to be 
done. The flight from sin is not a mere 
negative act, it involves positive duties ; 
in his view it involves j^/fo^w^ after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, pa- . 
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tienc0, meekne&s. All these spiritual and 
iporai graces he draws up in baittle-array^ 
to assist, as auxiliaries in the combat he 
is alnmt to enjoin. He intimates that 
the Christian will have to maintain a con- 
flict with corruption and temptation, 
during ;the whole scene of action. Going 
on to sustain th^ metaphor drawn from, 
the military warfare^ he calls on Timothy 
as a faithful soldier qf Jesus Christy and 
while he exhorts him to Jight the good 
jight qf faiths he presents to his \aew the 
crown of victory. He assures him that 
it will not be a mere gratuitous fight, he 
mil lay hold on eternal l\fe. 

He reminds Timothy of his special vo- 
c atiom *^ whereunto thou art called.'' He 
animates him with the quickening recol- 
lection of the glorious profession which 
he had made, and that^ not iii the retire- 
ment of devotion, but " before many 
" witnesses ;** intimating how much the 
honour of the Gospel is concerned in the 
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proficiency, the stedfastnesS) the perse- 
verance to the end, of all its professors, 
especially of its appointed teachers. He 
not only reminds him of his profession at 
his baptism, and . consecration to the 
ministry, but, in order to elevate his 
mind to the highest pitch, he adjures 
him in the sight qf God who quickeneth 
all things, and could raise him to immor- 
tal glpry ; and, as if he would fill, his 
mind with every grand and awful image, 
reminds him of the '^ good confession 
made by the Divine Confessor before 
Pontius Pilate,'^ exhorting him from 
all these lofty, motives, to " keep thia 
** commandment spotless and unrebuke- 
^^ able, until the appearance of our Lord 
" Jesus Christ !'* In so doing men could 
not reproach him, religion would not be 
wounded by him, and his Saviour would 
finally receive him, with . the plaudit 
which he has promised, and the crowa 
which he has purchased, • 
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The sublime doxology which follows j 
the ascription to God, of all power, 
praise, and . dominion, glory, and immor- 
tality ; the fervour of his mind, rapt as 
it seems to be with the present view of 
the blessed and only Potentate, King of 
kings. Lord of lords, immortal, invisible, 
unapproacable, and surrounded with 
visions of glory — do not make the Apostle 
forget to revert to the main object of his 
charge, the danger of riches ; or rather, 
the anticipation of future bliss had fired . 
his soul with more intense zeal against 
that sin which he thought most. likely to 
shut out his beloved converts from the 
enjoyment of it; ** Charge them that 
" are rich in this world, that they trus^ 
*f not in uncertain riches.** 

Having thus shown the nature of riches, 
— " uncertain'* in every thing but thfeir 
49nger^ — he soon dispatches the con- 
cluding and nlost pleasant part of his 
oflBce, by. showing how the Christian mse 
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of riches may convert a snare into a bless- 
ing} an in$trunie,nt erf* ruin into an evi- 
dence of faith. He proposes a scheme 
of moral nsuiy, shows that th^e is a 
^ecies of avarice which he not only 
allows but enjoins, that they who are rich 
in this world increase the interest of their 
money by laying it out in, good works ; 
that they biy up in store against the time to 
come; ^a1f)st a remoter period than t^at 
for which. the covetous provide. . This is 
beating the miser at his own weapons; 
this is indeed giving perpetuity to riches : 
what they lay out for the poor they lay 
up for themselves, by lending, tmto-the 
Lord. This is a legitimate love of mo- 
ney, this is a covetousness worthy of a 
Christian. This is indeed . lodging their 
treasure beyond the reach of moth, rust, 
or thieves. 

, He eautions them against the love of 
riches from their uncertain^ ; sn argu- 
meut likely to weigh with those who are 
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blind< to higher considerations ; an argu- 
ment more illustrated to tis by actual 
instances in the late frenzy of revolution, . 
than in any other period of Tiistoiy.'^ He 
then contrasts what is uncertain with 
what is solid and durable. That con^ 
fidence which is not to be placed: in 
** uncertain riches/* he directs to be 
transferred to the ." living God," the 
foundation of all substantial opulence, 
tlie bestower of all the good that is en* 
joyed ; the giver of all " the power to get 
« wealth/' and of the heart to use it to 
his glory. This readiness " to distribute," 
this willingness <' to communicate/' these 
unequivocal fruits of faith, obedience, 
and love, not the price o£ heaven, but 
the evidences of faith in him who died 
to purchase it for them, will . riot be 
rejected by real Christians," after • his 
declaration, " inasmuch as ye have done 
^ it unto one of the least of these my 
**^ brethren ye have done it unto me." 

r 
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When Vie consider the aHitra4iction 
which the lives of soipe authors on reli- 
gious subjects form with their writings^ 
may they not be said somewhat to resem- 
ble the workmen employed in building 
the ark? These infatuated men speQt 
years in preparing an asylum from the 
deluge, without practically. believing that 
it would ever take place. While they 
were mechanically employed in working 
jbr the salvation of others, their labour 
made no provision for their own safety^ 
The sweeping flood descends, but th^ 
builders are excluded from the very 
refuge which they have assisted in pro-t 
xidingl 

How different was the ^oadnct ofouci 
Apostle? His exhojtations in this, as iii 
all other instances, derive great additJoQal 
weight from the consistency of his con- 
duct with his writings. The philosopher 
Seneca, composed his excell^t bopk of 
£thics, in the same city, and nearly sA the 
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sametime in which this Epistle to 
thy. was writteOf He suffered also a, 
vjolent death under the same Rom^a 
Emperor with Saint Paul* In the writing0, 
of the philosopher are many beautifui 
paasages directed against the vice we 
Imve been considering, and no one ew&t 
inveighed more pointedly against the. 
luxurious indulgences to which riches are 
applied. Yet Seneca, first the disciple, 
of the abstinent school of Pythagoras, 
and afterwards of the se]f-denying sect 
of the Stoics, made himself, by his inor** 
dinate desire of amassing wealth, the 
richest man in Rome, and by his passion 
for splendor, the most magnificent. 

This inconsistency of profession with 
practice, at once illustrates the exact 
difiference between speculation and con- 
viction, conceit and truth ; and serves, 
without any other arguments, which, 
however, are not wanting, to demonstrate 
the real character of Seneca. Though 
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acquainted probably with the religion of 
Jesiis Christ, and not improbably with 
our Apo8tle himself^ frotti his near con- 
nection with Gallio, one of Saint Paul's 
judges, yet he can never be considered as 
its convert : and tryii^ them by thetes- 
timony of their lives, we are obliged ta 
conclude of these two martyred moralists, 
that Paul lived a Christian, and Seneca 
died a Heathen. * 

- * Gallio was eldest brotB^r to Seneca. an<L uqcIq 
to the poet Lucan. 
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CHAP. XV. 

on THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY, AS SEEN 

IN SAINT PAUL. 

Had a sinful human being, ignorant 
of Christianity, labourinfi^ under the 
convictions of a trotibled conscience, and 
dreading the retribution which that con- 
science told him his offences merited, -» 
had such a being, so circumstanced, 
been called upon to devise the means of 
pardon and acceptance from an ofiended 
Creator, how eagerly, in the hop^ of 
relieving his tormented spirit, would he 
have put his invagination to the stretch ! 
How busily would he have sharpened hjp 
invention, to suggest something difficuljt, 
something );errible, something impos- 
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aible ; something that should have ex- 
hausted all human means, that should 
put nature to the rack, — - penances, tor- 
tyres, sacrifices — all Lebanon for a 
burnt-offerings thousands of rams for an 
atonement, rivers of oil for an obla- 
tion; — still concluding that he must 
perform the act with his own hands, sti» 
expecting that himself must be the 
agent of his own deliverauce I 

m 

But when a full ofier of peace^ of par- 
don, of reconciliation, corner from the 
offended party, comes voluntarily, comes 
gratuitously, . comes, not with the thun- 
ders of the burning mount, but in the 
still small voice of benignity and love, — • 
free love, benignity as unsoi^ht as un- 
merited } •— when the trembling penitent 
is assured, in the cheering words of our 
Apostle, that he shall be '* justified freely 
<< through the redemption that is in 
** Christ Jesus," — when he is assured 
that all that is demanded on his part of 

12 
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the comf^act is, to accept the propitiation 
made ibr his sins, through the forbearance 
and teqder mercy of God ; '-^ vrhen he 
hears that to him, and not to him only, 
but, to all who will Accept it jon the o£^ed 
terms, of faith and repentance, this pre- 
viously inconceivable proposal is made ; 
— who woidd doubt that^ overwhelmed 
with joy and gratitude at tilke report of 
a world redeemed, he would eagerly iy 
to lay hold on an offer, ndt only beyond 
his hope or expectation^ but beyond his 

possibility of conception ? ' 

* . . . , » 

Yet is not the fact too often directly 
the reverse? His pride had suggested to 
him^ that if. some difficult thing were to 
be done, he should have done it him- 
selfy — if something were to be saffS^red 
in &e way of hardship and austerity, or 
something achieved in the way of glo- 
rious enterprise ; something that should 
be splendid in the act, which should 
bring renown to the doer, —-* then his na- 
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. tural powers would be set at work, hi9 
energies exerted, his emulation kindled, 
for he would then become the procurer 
of his own reward, the purchaser, or 
rather the rightful possessor of a heaven 
of his own earning* 

But while God, by a way of his own 
devising, by a process of his own con- 
ducting, had made foolish the wisdom 
of this world, and baffled the vain and 
impracticable schemes of impotent man, 
for efiecting his deliverance by a&y con- 
ception or act of his own, — does Dot 
man's unwillingness to partake of the 
oiSered mercy, look as if his proud heart 
did not chocwe tb be freely forgiven, as 
if his haughty independence revolted at 
a plan, in which, though he has all the 

benefit, he has none of the merit ? Does 

Ik 

. it riot seem as if he would improve the 
temifi^ of the treaty? as if he would 
mend the plan of salvation, and work it 
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up into a. kindwof partnership, adienie, 
in. w))kh hia own; GOQkributioa ,9boiiid 
have the luredomiQanee ? « 

* t * 

But it will be urged, men do not say 
this^. we reply, they do not profess it in 
words f but do not some say it virtually, 
when they practically decline the terms i 
<Hr, if they I do not entirely djisbelieve 
them, give at least a reluctant, and >par- 
tia)» and qualified assent ? 

* • 

With the genius of Christianity, with 
its' peculiarities, with its applicabi^ness 
to the wants of. man, the whole soul of 
Saint Paul was singularly imbued. His 
acute, mind, his lofty qualities, his pe- 
netrating spirit, and his renovated heart, 
entered profoundly into the character 
and essence of the Gospel. His mind 
was a transcript of Divine truth^ his 
life an exempli^catton ef it What, he 
conceived intimately^ he imparted ex- 
plicitly. To combat the rebellion of 

G 5 
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ifae natural mttD, against the 8alvali0n 
wrought for. him, is the leading object of 
his endeavour. He who was always look- 
ing unto Jesus, as the author and finii^er 
of his own faith, uniformly holds him' out 
to others, as the sijm and sulMSitaiice of 
theirs. 

He delights to dwell on the Divine 
compassion ; he introduces it under every 
form, he illustrates it by every figure, he 
magnifies it under every mode of expres* 
' sion. Reconciliation is the grand object 
of his mission. He exhibits the differ- 
ence between the conduct of the Re- 
deemer, and that of man, in this nego* 
ciation. In human cases it is usually 
the offender who makes the advances, 
who tries all means to recover the friend 
he has lost, the patron he has ofi^nded. 
But here he shows it to be just the re- 
verse. Here it is the insulted benefac- 
tor, here it is the injured friend, who 
codjures the offender to return, who en- 



treats the eae&iy to be r^eohcfled^ yrko 
pfomises not enly pardon but itnmutnty^ 
not onlj^ obliviot) but rewardV The pe<^ 
nitent is every-where encouraged to be* 
li^vei, that bis ofkmteQ^ are fi^gi^m^ (^at 
his sins have been punished in his Saj^ionr; 
that the Judge has not only pardoned the 
hialefactor, but has suffered in bis stead. 



The Apostle. demoni3trsltte» that Ood is 
the fountain^ not only of our mercies^ Imt 
of our virtues •— if we turn, it is he who 
turns ^s — if we pray, it is he who invites 
ns— -if We apply to him, it is he who first 
draws us — if we tepent, it is *^ the grace 
*• of God which lead« us to repentance/* 
Whatever right thing there may be in U8> 
it is not our natural property, but his 
gift. His bounty is the spring from 
which our goodrtess, if we h^ve atiy, 
flows ; instead of our goiofdness bieing the 
original motive of his lo^e; 

Hitherto we have sketched^ though 

G 6 
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very superficiaUy, Christiaiiity as to its 
spirit, its.de»gn> its offerSv—We now 
turn, to Dfbat is our more immediate 
object, its practical effects, its general 
results, its transforming nature^ ijts reno- 
vating power. 

. If the law of God is spiritual, it is not 
a conformity to its letter, nor is it a par- 
tial conformity to its spirit, that con- 
stitutes Christian obedience. Christian 
obedience is ascertained by its universal- 
ity. It esteems all God's precepts con- 
cerning all things to be right ; i£ hates 
every false way. The prohibitory. a& well 
<as the preceptive principle of tiie gospel 
is general. Though it makes much allow- 
ance for the infirmity of the act, it makes 
none as to its spirit ; it confines its pre- 
i^cription to no particular duties, makes 
np exc^ion for fistvourite virtues, to the 
exclusion of such as are more difficult, or 
less palatable. 
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If Scripture . liad barely infimned ns, 
that it was the perfectioii of the christian 
diwacter, to unite in itself, not only dif- 
ferent, but opposite qualities ; if we had 
be^a only told that firmness is little 
worth, unless combined with meekness; 
that integrity is imperfect, if separated 
from humility ; that the warmest zeal f^r 
the good of others, must, in order to be 
acceptable, be connected with the most 
vigilant attention to our own heart ; that 
generosity is a spurious virtue, if discon- 
nected with self-denial ; that religion re- 
quires, with a consciouffltiess of divindy 
in&ised strength, a deep sense of our 
own helplessness ; that while it demands 
a trust in God, so complete, that we 
must renounce every other trust, it de- 
mands also a holiness so exact, as if we 
trusted only in ourselves ; if we had 
been only shown^ in some thin theory, 
that it is the genius of Christianity thus 
to amalgamate contraries, to blend into 
one common principle the deepest self- 
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abasement with the most active dier- 
tions — if all this had otily been pro- 
posed to us in an abstract way, or drily 
dnd didactically taught/ we should haVe 
conceived Christianity to be a system of 
pleasing paradoxes, an invention of b6au- 
tifill itnpracticabilitietsi ; n^e should have 
thought it an institution fabricated for 
sorte world diflerent from ours, for sdiiie 
race of immaculate beings, for angels 
who had stood firm in their pristine 
purity, for creature^ who had never lost 
the impression of the Divine image ; but 
never could we have imagined it to 
be a practical religion, intended for the 
fallible, peccable childifen of fallen mor- 
tality. 

It has, however, as we observed in an 
feal-ly chapter, pleased Infinite Wisdom td 
give us, in the sacred records,- striking 
solutions of this enigma, actual instances 
of conflicting attributes in mtVL of liki 
passions with ourseiVes, men possessing 
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qsaiideB which would seem to exclude 
tech other, cotubtning contrarieties of 
€S€eUence. Among these there is not a 
brighter ea:eibplification, than the great 
Apoide of the Gentiles. 

» 
» 

Yet there is nothing in this h^h de» 
scriptiiw/ which exclusively belongs to 
Saint Paid. Nothing which does not 
address itself individually to us. Though 
converted by a miracle, favoured with 
Divine revelations, writing, and frequent* 
ly acting, under immediate inspiration ; 
yet was he in the ordinary condition and 
transactions of life, weak and helpless. 
Though sustained by Divine power, he 
did not monopolize it. Nor was it spe- 
cially vomhsafed to him for his common 
comforts, or eatthty deliverances. It was 
not given to reAfctee* him from suffering, 
but to uphold him under it. He was, 
like his Lord, e^Spofed to all the exigen- 
cies of a laborioui atkl afflicted lifcv He 
was obnoxious ^o aA its trials, fiabk to 
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the snares of the world, apd to the tempt- 
atipns of the great spiritual enemy. If 
his conflicts were more in number^ and 
greater in magnitude than ours, he ob- 
tained victory over them, by a power to 
which he directs us^ a power to which we 
have equal acces^. The ;same sincerity 
of petition will procure the same grar 
cious assistance i — that grand resolver 
of doubt, that omnipotent vanquisher, of 
difficulty — no/ grace is student for thefi 
— though directly addressed to Saint 
Paul, is also, through . him, addressed to 
every one of us. 

It was probably a charge brought 
against Saint Paul, that his conversion 
contributed little to the improvement of 
his moral and civil.yirtfdes. But such an 
allegation, if made, mu#t have come from 
the party which he ha4 quitted. . Th^ 
considered him as anr^postate from the 
faith; they considere4r:his zeal for the 
religion which he ^tadoODice persecuted, 

»5 
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as ^degrading inconsistency! as a de- 
fection from all moral goodness. His 
subsequent life, which afibrded the most 
lively comment on the new doctrines, is 
the best answer to such an allegation. 
His perseverance afibrded a rational 
conviction, that the change was the 
effect neither of fear nor of fancy. A 
conduct corresponding to his first emo- 
tions, and a continually growing excel* 
lence/ completely repel the charge. He 
wbO| ' in the first moment of alarm, ex-* 
claimed. What wilt thou have me to do? 
did through life all which he then de* 
sired to be taught. 

Every convert should endeavour to 
produce, in«his measure and degree, the 
same proofs that be too is under no de- 
ception; he should give the same evi- 
dence, that he is misled by no fanciful 
illumination ; and this can be effected 
only by exhibiting a chaofge of conduct, 
not only obvious, but permanent ; not 
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only daring the first terrors or transport«^ 
of which we so frequetitly hear, but by a 
steady consecration of his whole future 
iife to his Creator. Every other plea 
may be illusion, may be hypocrisy ; while 
this test being visible, will be incontro- 
vertible. The mor^ the penitent is ob- 
served, the more this paramount evidence 
will eventually removef all doubts. By 
his patient continuance in well-doing, he 
will be likely to lessen the objection not 
only to the individual profefssiiig it^' but 
to the doctrine itself. 

When we compare tfiis blessed Aposild, 
who now fears to wound the feelings 
of others, with the same man who had 
lately no regard even for^ their lives ; 
— the man who now treats with ten- 
derness the very prejudices df Chris- 
tians, with him who ^< before made haVoc 
« of the churdh;*' — the mian whom 
we find weeping over all sufierings but 
his own, with bim who had ^^ persecuted 
'< to the death i " — when we consider him 
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ivho aibretitne was << binding and im- 
'" prisoning the followers of JesQS," noW 
burning with zeal for his cause, though 
he knew that .punishments the most se- 
Irere awaited himself ; -^him who had 
been assisting at the death of the first 
inartyr, now heroically pursuing that 
x^ourse which he was forewarned would 
iead to his own martyrdom ; — the man 
^ho *< destroyed them who called on the 
« name of Jesus/* *« now confounding 
'^ the Jewi, and proving that this is in- 
** deed the very Christ j*'— shall we, 
when we see these astonishing results, re- 
fuse our. homage to the transforming ge- 
nius of Christianity — to that power whiqh 
enabled this iSerce assailant to " put off 
** the old man with hi^ deeds, and to put 
^ on the new man, which after God is 
^< created in righteousness and true holi- 
^ ness?'' 

Saint Paul did not furnish such authen- 
tic evidence of that power of God which 
produced this total revolution in his cha 
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racter, merely by suffering death in con- 
firmation of liis faith -^ for error has had 
its confessors, and idolatry its martyrs r— 
but he proved it by the persevering hdi- 
neas of a long and tormented life ^ he 
proved it, by suffering himself as cou- 
rageously as he taught others to, suffei;. 
May we venture to :add, he gave a t^stir 
mony, less accredited perhaps, but al- 
most more convincing? The conceited 
Pharisee is become the humblest of men ; 
the proud bigot is meekness perso^ifiifsd* 
This change qf disposition is the surest 
test of his total renovation. The infusion 
of a heavenly temper, where a bad qq^ 
had predominated, is one of the rsure^t 
results of Almighty power. And it not 
pnly affords a substantial proof of the in- 
dividual improvement, but furnishes one 
of the most striking displays of the .dis- 
tinguishing character of our religion. . 

It is owing to thissp^cific; character of 
Christianity that, while. philosophy h^d 
gloried in its wisdom. Saint Paul glories 
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only in his weakness. If he ever exults, 
it is in the strength of the hand which 
employs him. His confidence in this su- 
pernatural strength explains his paradox, 
"oohen I am weakf then I am strong. Some- 
times, indeed, he boasts (^himself, but it 
is always of his disadvantages. He avows 
his determination not to avail himself of 
any personal acquirements ; and after his 
utmost success in <* winning souls,'! he 
expressly disclaims, that excellency of 
speech which others consider as the grand 
instrument for converting them. He 
strips himself of all ground of boasting ; 
acknowledges that he comes in "weaknesSf 
in fear J tri much trembling ; and requires 
that the glory ;of every success which 
attended hisJabours. might be whdly 
ascribed to God. He demonstrates that 
all the wisdom with which the world had 
been dazzled, . was to be eclipsed by 
that hidden wisdom . ^y which, none of the 
V princes of this world knew, V. and their 
ignorance of which was the only extenu. 
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ation that he ofiers of their guilt m 
** crucifying the Lord of Glory." * 

The same trials seem in some mea* 
sure to have been reserved for Saint 
Paul whioh had been sustained by his 
Lord Tliis was perhaps determined^ 
that he might glorify God by meeting 
them in the same spirit; and thus might 
leave a human example of the highest 
Christian attainment Of Jesus' it is 
recorded, that ** his disciples all forsook 
<< him and fled." like him Saint Paul 
declared, in his last appearance before 
the Roman tribunal, ^' no man stood by 
<^ me, but all men forsook me/' As the 
Master had prayed for his cruel enemies, 
— •'Fathw, forgive them, for they know 
" not what they do,** so Paul interceded 
for his faithless friends —** I pray Gx)d 
*V that it may not be laid to their charge." 
Even under this severest blow to natural 
feelings, the desertion of those we love, 

* 2 Cor. ii. 
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hoty PanL forgets nob to. glorify << the 
*^ Lord, who stoodby him, and strength- 
<< eiied him;'"aiid who enabled him to 
act sk part consistent with his Christian 
pi^iSision, and to bear an honourable 
testimony to the truth of the. Gospel 
bdbr^ his persecu^ng judges, . 

Thi|s again did h^ ri^semble his great 
Exeoiplar, ** who, before Pontius Pilate, 
<< witnessed a good confession/* And 
may ^e not suppose th^ this example of 
hei^ip constancy assiBted in sustaining 
Qur^ Latimers and our Ridleys, when, by 
manifesting a similar spirit under similar 
aufierings, they show^4 ^^^^^ cause and : 
tbi^r c<ifn$dence to be so nearly allied tO; 
those of the Apostle 2 

> • 

. Nor does Christianity (as we shall, 
have occasion to observe aK>re at large, 
hereafter) limit th^. exercise of this 
temp^ to apostle and ipartyra, but^ en- 
joins jtun^e? the inferior triads qC c<un-* 
mon life. 
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Finally, the judgments of heaven 
bore the same kind of testimony to tbe 
truth of the Gospel in the prison at 
PhiKppi as it had done on the Mount of 
Calvary. In the one instance, '* Behold 
^< the veil of the Temple was. rent in 
<* twain, and the earth did quake, and 
" the rocks rent! * In the other, " Sud- 
" denly there was a great earthquake, 
*f the foundations of the prison . were 
<< shaken, the doors were opened, the 
/^ chains were loosened^, the captives 
*? were freed, the jailor was * converted !'* 
Are not all these circumstances, taken 
together, a clear solution of S^int Paul's 
otherwise obscure decIara,tion, that he 
ibM JiUed up "what remained of tiie S9^ 
ferings of Christ? Did the sense of 
victory, did the joys of peace, did the 
honourable scar? brought from the field 
of battle, ever excite such a feeling in 
the mind of the conqueror as S^nt Paul 
felt at thus bearing ^ in his bofiy the marks 
of the Lord JesuSy andat the encourage- 

• Acts, xvi. 26. 
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ment which they gave hiih to achieve 
new conquests ? 

i 

What a strange use does Paul imme- 
diately make of his scourgings and im- 
prisonment at Philippi ! He uses them as 
an argument why his entrance into Thes- 
sahnica was not in vain / His shameful 
treatment at the former place, instead of 
intimidating him from further services, 
redoubled his courage to preach to the 
Thessalonians that veryGospel which had 
procured him such disgraceful treatment 
at Philippi. On this occasioh he adduces 
a touching instance of the effect of his 
imprisonment, which, though striking, is 
not singular to those who understand the 
genius of Christianity. His unjust cfap- 
tivity, as the champion of the new faith, 
which in the opinion of those to whom 
the motive principle of our religion is 
unknown, would have been likely to ex- 
tinguisl) the flame, had only served in 
his eitiinatioit to fan it. Others, timid 

VOL. II. H 
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heibre, •* grew more corifidetitJV by the 
very bonds which were intended to 'dts-* 
courage them. Their fears were ab- 
sorbed in their faith, and the cfaaini^ of 
4Ae Saint caused a wider and more rapid 
daffi^idion dfthdi Go0pei which they were 
intended t43 stop. And though *< gome 
"preached Chriirt of* contention," yet 
holy Paul was so exhilarated by di6 ge- 
fieral success, that tie wus less solicitons 
about the motives ^ the ni^ructor than 
the progress of the instruction. He 
looked for the benefit rather from the 
power of the Gospel, than from ^hei pmity 
of the preacher. 

We have repeatedly observed that an 
ardent afiection was one of the prommeiM^ 
features in Saint Paul's character $ ft is 
li^ural, therefore, that the expression of 
this temper should be particularly ^tampu 
ed on Ws writings. If he e^cpresses his 
satisfaction with more unmingledde^ht 
iQ any^iieehurd^ than attMi^ef, its^efttis 

J3 
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to be io IdiAt ^whM'he i^d pknted at 
Phyippi. He fzpfftMs to repofife l^ttiBelf 
^ntb. grateliii^jcxf on dieijr fi4^1ity, alaA 
witb. Wlsiired Ju>pe JB«dieir progresfif* Jii 
evieieX/prs^er :h)a mokes request ibr tii^f)> 
with la J^ vbieh jiaiffli}£B8ted, the depefid* 
9m^ k9 hdd o& tktfk p^ev^rance. This 
w^ ;a proof that his *^ coaifideBci^^ did 
not i^bate the necessity. iif his siippliesi^ 
tio^ ihaugb l^ sniade them wiltha j<r^ 
which tibis canfideiice inspired. . While 
hi«\knowledge.cif . iSie iuctuations of the 
hm^an : heart led him to rejoice with 
trembling, yet the conttnnanoe ^f this 
favoured church in the principles into 
which they had been initiated, by his 
vjftit to them ten years before, gave him 
a r^ooable gtoubd of. itbeir pevsevecinjg 
sleclfastnesa. ,.o. 

This church affisr ded an ecaMent pmbf 
not <Qnly of its aiisachment to Saint .Faul^ 
its foutodfiyf, bat ;of its ;teaLfor .Chmti«^ 
anHy<i /N^t satisfied iirith ^dyantoin^ tha 

H d 
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credit of religion, and assirtii^ its mini- 
sters in their own country, with a ^truly 
catholic spirit, these Fhilippian converts 
repeatedly sent money to Paul at Thessa- 
lonica, that, by relieving the Chrisjians 
there from the expense which would at- 
tend the establishment of the Gospel, 
they might be led to '. conceive a higher 
idea of the religion itself by the disin- 
terestedness of its ministers* This gene- 
rous superiority to any lucrative views, 
gave Saint Paul a marked advantage over 
their philosophical teachers, who bestow- 
ed no gratuitous instruction. 

The Apostle gratefully considers it as 
one of the practical effects of the con- 
firmed piety of his beloved Philippians, 
that they were so liberally kind to him- 
self — hjB received their affectionate ser- 
vices to tihe agedjL afBicted, and now im- 
prisoned servant of Jesus Christ, as a 
proof of their fealty to his Lord. An 
ambassador, thot^ in bonds, will still 
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be considered as a representative- of hts 
king by every liege subject. With what 
cordiality does ^ he solemnly attest the 
Offiniscient to the truth of his attach- 
ment to them, 'and his desire to see 
them ! 

m 

Highly, however, as he estimates their 
religious improvement, he does not con- 
sider them as having attained that elevii- 
tion of character which renders monition 
superfluous, or ad viancemeht unnecessary 
— for he exhorts even ** as txuihy as be 
" perfect," that they press forward and 
reach forth unto those things which are 
before: in his usual humble way identi- 
fying himself with those he is admonish- 
ing — " let w be thus minded.'^ 

Again. — " Though he is confident thit 
<^ he that had begup a good work in 
them" will accomplish it, yet they must 
still work out their sialvation ; but lest 
they might be tempted to value them- 

H 3 
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9^69 QQ tbeif oseitt]0iii^ the^r aore is* 
stonily reniiinded^bo it is tbat <*wcrk€tk 
^ in theiB to will and to dsi*^ l%ough 
they professed tibe Gospel, <* their' eon- 
^ veraatiaK must be such ssa be^ometh 
" it/' To accomplish his full desire, 
their love, already so great, must 
^ aboimd infote and more«^ Nor would 
he be ssAia&dd witb as ignorant or disor- 
derly piety — tfaek loira hiust mttniiisst 
itsilf more aafut mare *^ in iwmk^ and 
^^jtdgmmt:^^ iftknmdedgOr by perpetual 
adquisittoa ; in judgmeBt^ by a {nracticai 
ipplicatioa of t^ km>wl<M3ge. 

How Httle, in die i^^es of thd sober 
Chn^Ktian, does the rsmwueid iRoman 
who, scai'cely half a century before; sa- 
crificed his life to his disappointment, at 
ibis tery PhiHppi^ appeur, in coitopiftrison 
of the man who addressed this Epistle to 
tb^ same city. Saint F^ was not less 
brave than Brutils^ bitt his! magnanimity 
WM of » higher staMEL ftiint fiausl was 



exereked in a loi^ seiies' of. sufttuJ^ 
irom which the sword of Brotas^ directed 
hf any h^and but that at^ f^ul bimaelf^ 
would have been a merciful delivezanice. 
Paul, too, was a- patriol^ a(nd set a pro{)^ 
vidue on his dignity as^ a Romans citiiexu 
He too Was a champion for freedom, bttt 
he fought for that higher species of 
liberty, 

''^UnBuikgl^yl^oets^ and by Senators vmprais'd.** 

. Was it course of the best sort, in the 
Roman enthusiast for freedom, to aban^ 
4on his counjtjcy to her evil destiny, atr 
ijifjd very moment when she most needed 
bis support ? Was. it true generosity ea:, 
patriotism, r ailer having killed his £rieni:j^ 
to whom he owed his fortune ^d bis. 
life*, — usurper though he was, — volun- 
tarily to leave tl>ia adored, country a.pijey 
to,inj(erior usurpers ? Though Caesar, bad; 
robbed Rom^ of her liberty, why shpuld. 
Brutus rob her of his b^n: gyar^iau • 

*- At the hatdie of Pharsadia; ' 
H 4 
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virtues ? Why not say to the Romans, 
as Saint Paul did to the Philippians — 
** Though I desire to depart, nevertheless 
to abide in the flesh is more need^lfor 
you V* ^ This would have been indeed 
patriotism, because it would have been 
disinterested. Was not Saint Paul's 

4 

the truer heroism? He also was in a 
strait between two events, life and death* 
He knew, what Brutus, alas ! did not 
know; "that to die was gainj" but, 
instead of deserting his cause, by a pusil- 
lanimous self-murder, he submitted to 
live for its interest. The gloomy despair 
of the Stoic, and the cheerful submission 
of the Saint, present a lively contrast of 
the effects of the two religions on two 
great souls. 

It is a coincidence too remarkable to 
l>e passed over in silence, that Saint Paul 
was directed by " a vision Jrom heaven** 
to go to Philippi } — that Brutus was sum- 
moned to tlie same city by his evil genius^ 
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The hero obeyed the phantom } the 
Apostle was ** not disobedient to the 
** heavenly vision j** — to what different 
ends let the concluding histories of the 
devoted suicide and the devoted martyr 
declare! — Will it be too fanciful to add, 
tliat the spectre wliich lured the Roman 
to his own destruction, and the vision 
which in the same place invited - the 
Apostle to preach . salvation to others* 
present no unapt emblem of the opposite 
genius of Paganism and Christianity. 
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SAIKT PAULAS RESPECT FOR CONSTITUTED 

AUTHOHITIlaS. 
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Je HE 'Gospel was- ne^r intended^ to dis^ 
aolVethe^ ancient tics between sorercign 
ted^siib}^e(» mmt^'and aervant, parent 
andcMM, but pather to draw them eloser, 
to strengthen a natural by a lawful and 
moral obligation. As the charge of dis* 
affection was from the first most injurious 
to the religion of Jesus, it is obvious why 
the Apostle was so frequent, and so 
earnest, in vindicating it from this ca- 
lumny. 

« 

r 

It is apparent from every part of the 
New Testament, that our Lord never 
intended to introduce any change into 
the civil government of Judea, where he 



Mint pAtii^^H iB8»MTr ftcw liS^ 

^reacbed^ nor mti> any^art of thf imU: 
t6 which his religioD mights extendw Ai 
his object was of a sature specifieaily^ 
di&rent» his discourses^ were alumjrs di^ 
reeled to that other objject. ' His po^ 
litics werie uniformly convemant about' 
his own kingdom, which was hot of tliir 
world. If he spake of human goveniK 
ments at all, it was only incidentally, as 
circumsts^nces led to it, and as it g^ve 
iloaasion to display or in^rce some act of 
obedience. He discreedy entangled tke 
Phafrisees in the insidious net which they 
had spread for him, by directitig^ in an* 
swer to their ensnaring question, that tiie 
things which belonged even to the so- 
vereign whom they detested, should be 
** rendered** to him. 

Stiint Paul exhibited at once a striking 
proof of the soundness of his^ €fwn prin- 
ciples, and of the peaceable character of 
CKriirtfamty, in his fiiU and explicit ex- 
position of the allegiance due to the 
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ruUi^ powers. His thordugb conviction 
tbat human nature was» and would be» 
tKe.same in all ages, led him to anti- 
cips^ the necessity of impressing on his 
Goqverts the duty of rescuing the new, 
religion, not only from present reproach, 
but from that obloquy to which he fore- 
saw that it would always be exposed. 

.He knew that a seditious spirit had 
been alleged against his Lord. He 
knew, that as it was with the Master, so 
it must be with the servant. One was 
called a " pestilent fellow ;** another 
" a stirrer-up of the people j'* others 
were charged with " turning the world 
f* upside .down/* These charges, in- 
vented and propagated by the Jews, were 
greedily adopted by the persecuting 
Roman emperors, and their venal instru- 
ments ', and have always been seized on 
and brought forward as specious pre* 
tences for exile, proscription, massacre. 
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Many of the Protestant Reformers 
have since been accused, or suspected, 
of the same factious disposition ; and if a 
similar accusation has not been boldly 
produced, it has been insidiously im- 
plied, against some of the most faithful 
friends of the government, and of the 
ecclesiastical constitu^tion of our. bwn 
country ; as if a more than ordinary de- 
gree of religious activity rendered their 
fidelity to the state suspicious, and their 
jiQstility to the chuych certain. We do 
not deny, that though Christianity has 
never been the cause, it has often been 
made the pretence for disaffection. Re- 
ligion has been made the handle of am- 
bition by Popery, and of sedition by 
some of the Puritan Reformers. Cor- 
ruption in both cases was stamped upon 
the very face of those who so used it. 
Nothing, however, can be more unfair, 
than eagerly to charge religious pro-, 
iession with such dangers, which yet the 
instances alluded to have given some of 



mir MglM^htirehmeA a plausible pllsa for 
(giw^s doing. This plea, thougii in cer« 
tain cases justly fbrnished, has been 
mok unjustly used by being applied to 
instances to which it is completely in^ 
applicable* 

Wot the truth' fs, that a factious spirit 
B so far from having any natui^l eon-* 
section with the religion of the Goi^I^ 
ttvat it stands in the most direct oppo« 
sitioii to it* Saint Paul, in taking parti-^ 
euiar care to vindicate Christianity from 
any such aspersion, shows that obedience 
to constituted authorities is among the 
express commands of our Saviour. He 
0i%ht have added to the sla'ength of his 
assertion, by adducing his example also» 
&(r in order to be enabled to comply with 
a law of Government^ Christ did, what 
he had never done to supply his own 
neoessities-^he wrought a miracle*^^ And 
we have here a proof that he did not 
€onf<»rai to the law in this instance (^^/ 



tut when the teXhgatberers en^giired oi 
Beter ^h^er his master paid tribute^ he 
mw^y aosweiredv^ ff€&: . tiiis affirmativo 
ms^mg £b dkar thai: k was the Gustoio of 
Jesnaito pajmhabeEMsr taxes were iiaindiy 
paid by^cdiiiersk 
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The Apostle, kaoii^ia^ the^ vacieiia 
riiif]bs of vEueo^ from, their oa^iutal iove^ oi 
gain^ to dvade paying impost^ is niet 
content with a general exhcutatioa on 
ibis head, but ui^^: the duty in eveay 
coiicdvs(b)e shape, ^^nd under eveiy lu^ 
riety of name» as if to prevent the pos^ 
sibflity <rf even a*, verbal subterfuge. — 

mpayinentf and thao^ having, exfaanst^ 
parttddais,^ he sums them up.ia a ge« 
]i#|pal -^-^ on?e no^oian /ta^ thing {, thus be 
leiivre» ^t only no public opM^g, but 
no secret crevice to fiscal fraud. * 
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Perhaps it is an evidence in this isu> 
staiice, rather of the sagacious, than of 
the prescient, spirit which governed Saint 
Paul, that there is as much tendency to it 
NOW. as when the Apostle first pubKshed 
his prohibitory letten The known prin- 
ciples of human nature, as we have just 
oiMerved, might lead him to expect it 
dike in all ages. At the same time we 
cannot be too mindful of that command 
of InspiratiOQ, which by enjoming usio 
render to all their dues, has enlarged the 
sphere of civil duty to the vesy utmosi 
limit of human actions. And it is no little 
credit to Cliristianity, that intimati<ms 
are so frequently rqieated, by all the 
Apostles to all clnsei . of society^ ^at 
their having become Christijins Vfm the 
very reaspii why all their lawful ob%ar 
ti<H]is should be tim nuxe scrupuiomly 
discliarged. . ^ 

Saint Peter, and JSaint Paul preach the 
same doctriney but mostji^iciausly apply 
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their. kijuQCtions to the different mod£S 
of government under which their several 
converts lived. Saint Peter, who wrote 
to. the strangers scattered through Fontus, 
Asia, &c. where the govjemments were 
arbitrary,, orders them Jfr^/ to obey the 
king as supreme. —^ Saint Paul, addressing 
the people of Rome, where it-is weU 
known the Emperor and the senate did 
not always act in concurrence, with his 
usual, exquisite prudence makes choice 
of an ambigious expression, the higfier 
powers, without specifically determining 
what those powers were. 

Loyalty is a cheap quality, where a 
goodgovernment makes. a happy people. 
It is then an obligation, without being 
a . virtue. That every man should be 
obedient to the existing powers, is a very 
easy injunction to us, who are living 
under the mildest government, and the 
most .virtuous King. When Saint Paul 
enjoioed his beloved disciple ". to put 
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^Vtlie people in mind to be sulject to 
'* principalities and powers, and^o obey 
*< magistrates'' -^ had the Episcopal Titos 
\feexi acting under the merciful govern- 
ment of the Imperial Titus, Saint Paul 
might have been denied, any. merit in 
giving this authoritative^ mandate, or the 
BiBhopi in obe3niiig it ; it might have been 
Urged, that the injunctions were accom^ 
modated to a sovereign whose commands 
it .woidd b^ unreasonable tol dispute. 

Hiesobmission which Saint l^ui prac<« 
tised and taught was a trial of a higher 
order, but though hard, it was not too 
bard for his principlea. To enjoin aiid 
to. practise implicit obbdience^ where . 
Nero was the supreme authority, fur-* 
nished him with a fair occasion fbr exhi* 
biting his sincerity on this point*^ ^Never 
let it be forgotten, for the hoQOur of 
Christianity, and (tf the Apostle who 
puldished it, tikkt Saint Paul cbose t0 
addrec^ his precepts of civil o^liedience to ^ 



the ChFi9tiaii8 at Rome, under the most 
tyriuiQical of all their tyjrsmts; He com*' 
itoiurids them to submit for conscience sake^ 
to a Bovereign^ who, — thek enemy, TaGi>« 
tU8, gives the relation^ — »made the martyr^ 
dom of the Christians his personal diver- 
sion ; who burnt them alive by night in 
the stiteets, tibtat the flbmea might light 
him to the scene <^ his licentious plea^ 

■ • ■ .' ♦ 

. Iflft the first three ceotuneS|. till the 

lb>maiL government, became CfaiJatiany 
thete 18 not, we believe^ an instance xs^xfi 
xwmdf^ qB any insi^rrection against legi- 
timata^ authority. TertuUian, in bis 
^ Apciogy,*^ challenges the Pagans to 
produce a single instance of sedition, in 
which any of the Christians had been 
concerned ; though their numbers were 
become so greats as to have made their 
opposition formidable^ while the w^U- 
kfiM^mi :a*uel and vengeful principle of 
their oppressors would have rendered ifr 
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desperate* Even that philosophical pdi- 
tician Montesquieu ■ acknowledged, that 
in those countries where Christianity had 
even imperfectly taken root, rebellions 
have been less frequent than in other 
places. 

; Nor did Saint Paul indemnify himself 
for his public submission, by privately 
vilifying the lawful tyrant : the Emperor 
is not only not named, but is not pointed 
at. / There is not one of those sly innu- 
endoes, which the artful subverters of 
states know how to. employ, when they 
would undermine the stability of law, 
without incurring its penalty. He be- 
trays no symptom of an exasperating 
spirit, lurking behind the shelter of pru- 
dence, and the screen of legal security. 

It is observable, that in the very short 
period, from the origin of Christianity 
under Augustus, to the time at which 
Saint Paul wrote, there were four succes- 
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give Roman Emperors, each of whom was 
worse than the preceding, as if it. had 
been providentially so determined, as a 
test pf the meek and quiet spirit of Chris- 
tianity, whose followers never manifested 
resistance to any, of. these oppressive 
masters. • . 

Saint Paul knew how to unite a respect 
for the government, with a just abhor- 
rence of the vices of the governor. . We 
are not advocating the cause of passive 
obedience— *but it may be fairly observed, 
in.this^Gonnection, that political passions 
are so apt to inflame the whole mind, 
that, it is dangerous for those, who are 
profeisioqally . devoted to the service of 
religipn, to be powerfully influenced by 
thepi. . , , 

■ 

I h?lieve there has been no govern^ 
nventy under wbidi Christianity has not 
been able to subsist When the ruling 
powers were lenient to it, and especially 
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when they afforded it porotectten, It has 
advanced in secular profiperkyy and ex- 
ternal frrandettr; when d^f have f^^fsea 
intolerantt its spirit has received a fresh 
internal impulse; it has improved In 
spiritual vigour, as if jt had ccfnsidered 
oppression only as a new scene for eaUing 
new graces into exercise. 

Wkli tfap spedfic .nature of &e popu- 
lace, in all countries. Saint Paul ^vtes weU 
acquainted. He knew that till rei^ioa 
has operated on their hearts, they have 
but one characti;r« Of this character we 
have many correct, though slight 
sketches, in the New Testament. Now 
we ^ear tdie stupid clamour of the £ph&» 
sian idolaters, vociferating, for two hours, 
their one idea in their one * phrase^ 
Then we see that picture of a mob, so 
exactly alike in all ages, from the uproar 
in the streets of Ephesus to <^e dote ^n 

• r 

i 

♦.Actfi, 1^. 
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the €itreets of Wo^toiinster; ^th$ grfftter 
*< part kqew not wherefore they N^ete 
** €ome together/* On anotl^ier occet 
eiou, <^ the certainty coul4 not 1^ knowii 
" for the tiimult.*' Thea tb^ir, mutable 
caprice, changing with the if|ipulse of 
the eveQt, pr of the ipoment. Whett the 
¥ipw faste^ied on Paul-« hand, " he ww 
" a murderer/^ whe& he shook it off unr 
hurt, <* he was a God/* * At Lystra the 

$ame people who had offered him divine 
honours, no sooner heard the false re^^ 
porta of the Jews from Antioch, than 
ikstf stoned him and dragged him out (^ 
tk^ city m a dead man.i It was the very 
spirit which dictated the *^ Hosanna** of 
one day, and the « cruciify him- ' of the 
n€9du 

Saint Paul welt i^new tb.eae wayward 
motions of the mob. He knew also that* 
without the faculty of thinking, their gre^ 
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garious habit gave them a physical fbrcei 
which was a substitute for rational 
strength ; and that this instinctive anci 
headlong following the herd, without 
reason, without consistency, makes them 
as formidable by their aggregate number, 
as they are inconsiderable by their indi- 
vidual weight. Yet, did he ever attempt 
to turn the knowledge, in which he was 
so well versed, to a political purpose? 
Did he ever cajole the multitude,, as an 
engine to lift himself into power or 
popularity? Did he consider them, as 
some designing orators have done, the 
lowest round in ambition's ladder, by 
which, its foot fixed in the dirt, they 
strive to scale the summit of public fa- 
vour ; alluring by flattery beings whom 
they despise, and paying them by pro- 
mises which they know they shall never 
be able to keep? 

Saint Paul's love of order is an addi- 
tional proof of the soundness of *his poli- 



tae&r chftfactmv He uses hi» iaflnence 
widi dM^ vulgar, otiy to lead them to 
obedfanee. Nor did he eontent himsetf 
mitb' verM instmctionflr to obey ; he isie- 
eonded diem by a method tlie mdst prac* 
tically efficient. Together itith order 
itself^ he enjoined on the people those 
indiistrions habits winch are the very 9biil 
of etdear. He was a moat rigoitms pu* 
nisher of icUeneas, that powerfbl cherishet 
of inaubordtzurtion hi the lower ordersf 
Not to* eat was the penalty he inflicted 
on ihosre who would not work. He 
touaoMda his Thessalohian conveifts t<> 
<' oodrect t&e disordeii/' —^ %ain en* 
joining, that *^' widi ^etneas they wdrk^ 
** mad rat their own bread/' --^ '* Stirrers 
«* u^ of ihe peopte'* never command 
them to worb : and liiough they prtortiiM 
tbeo: bi^ead, knowing they shall never 
be able to give it to them» yet ifac^ dd 
not, like Saint Paul, command them to 
eat it in peace; By thus encouraging 
peaceable and laborious habits, he was 

VOL. II. I 
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at once ensuring the comforts of the 
people, and the security of the state. 
Are these exhortations, is this conduct, 
any proof of that tendency to faction, 
which has been so often charged ou the 
religion of Jesus ? 

In his political discretion, as well asi 
in all other points, Saint Paul imitates his 
Lord. Jesus in the earlier part of his 
ministry was extremely cautious of de- 
claring who he was, never but once own- 
ing himself to be the Messiah. When at 
last, knowing << that his hour was *come,'' 
he scrupled not to express his resentment 
publicly against the Sanhedrim, by al- 
most the only .strong. expression of indig- 
nation which Infinite Wisdom, clothed 
in Infinite Meekness, ever thought fit to 
use ; even then he said nothing against 
the civil goyemon . 

* Joho^ xiii, 1. 
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But while Saint Paul thus proved hhn* 
self a firm supporter of established au- 
thorities, as such, he would not connive 
at any formal act of injustice ; while he 
resigned himself to the Roman powers^ 
his lawful judges, he would not submit 
to be condemned illegally by the Jews. 
When he appealed to Cassar, he declared, 
with a dignified firmness becoming his 
character, that though he refused not to 
die, he would be tried by the rightful 
judicature. . 

If it be objected, that, in a single in- 
stance, he sharply rebuked Ananias for 
violating the law, by commanding him 
to be punished unjustly ; he immediately 
cleared himself from the charge of con- 
tumacy, by declaring, " he knew not that 
" it was the High Priest ;" and instantly 
took occasion to extract a maxim of 
obedience from his own error j and, to 
render it more impressive, sanctioned it 
by scriptural authority, " // w "written 
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<< thou shalt not qieak evil of the riiler 
♦^ of Ay people/' • 

It must have been obvious to his Pagan 
judges^ tiiat he never inteiiered with 
their rights^ or even animadverted on 
their corruptions. His real crime in 
their eyes^ was, not his intermeddKng 
with government, but his converting the 
people. It was by exposing the imposi^ 
tions (^ their meroenary priests, by d^- 
claring their idols ought not to be wor- 
shipped^ that he inflamed the magistrates ; 
and they were irritated, not so much as 
civil governors, as guardians of their re* 
ligioo/ He knew the consequences of 
his ' persevering fidelity, and like a true 
servant of the true God, never shrunk 
from them. 

To complete the character of bis. rcr 
spect to wthorities, he sanctifies loyalty, 
by- connecting it with piety. He ex- 

* Acts. xiii. 
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presdy eidioits the n&k Biriiop of this 
Ephesiana*, that tiurougfaont hiB .epi«^ 
copal jurifidictioii '^^pnayerB^'^hitercesstoiu 
^* and giving of thanks: be mwbfor kiogs 
^< .and ail in anthotil^ 4'^ *— aadl addi^ aft 
a natural consequeoice of the . obHgstidtt 
arising from tiis reciprocal €ostiection» 
<< thai sabjectB may lead a iqniet and 
^' peaceable ii£s, ia all gftdimeaa and 
^ faonetty.'^ There could not hare beesi 
ilevised a more probaUe method of in- 
suring allegiance ; for would it not be 
lanelpoaienHia to figure or Tilify tho^e^ 
ier whom we make it a cMvcience to 
pray? 

-' Yet even this imiportatit duty nls^ be 
over^timMed» whbn meA^i sahmsfiioa 
to'kioga is eomidered ia parintount to 
their duty to ^< another king^ one 
V Jestts^^^ t Aniiifif anoe of thi$. we have 
aeeo esemplifitd in 0iir own ;tiiie^ thoi^h 
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It has pleased Almighty Goodness to 

over-rule it to the happiest results. And 
among the triumphs of religion which we 
have witnds(sed> it is not the least consi- 
derable, that, whereas Christianity was 
originally charged with a design to over- 
turn states and empires, we have seen the 
crime completely turned over to the ac- 
cusers; we have seen the avowied adver- 
saries of Christ become the strenuous 
subverters of order, law> and government* 

/ To name only one of the c<Hifederated 
band : — Voltaire had reached the pin- 
nacle of literary fame and general admi- 
ration, not it is to be hoped for his im- 
piety, but in spite of it. The fearful con- 
sequences of his audacious blasphemies 
were hid behind those graces of style, 
that gay wit, those fascinating pleasan- 
tries, that sharp yet bitter raillery, which, 
if they did not conceal the turpitude, 
decorated it, and obtained, for his pro- 
phanettess^ something more than pardon. 
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His boldness increased with his impunity* 
He carried it with. a high hand, agaipst 
the whole scheme of Revelation ^ substi* 
tuting ridicule for argument, and as- 
sertion for fact ; and then, reasoning from 
his own misrepresentations, as conse- 
quentially as if he had found the cir- 
cumstances he invented. 

But the missile arrows of his lighter 
pieces, barbed, pointed, and envenomed, 
(the exact characters of that slender wea« 
pon,) proved the most destructive in hj^s 
war&re upon Christianity ; aiid he could 
replenish his exhaustless quiver, with the 
same unparalleled celerity with which ,he 
emptied it The keen .sagacity of his 
mind taught him, that witty wickedness 
is of all the most successful. - Argu- 
mentative impiety hurts but few,, and 
generally those who were hurt before* 
Besides, it requires in the reiider a talent^ 
or at least a taste, congenial with the 
writer} in this idle age it requires also 
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tbe nim quality of pttieiit inveMagsdoa ; 
a ^ua£[ty not to be genendly expected^ 
when oar reading is become almost as 
diisipaled as oar pleasares, and asirivo- 
lotts m our conversation. 

For though Voltaire contrived to inako 
every department of literature the me^ 
dium of corruption ^ though the most 
unpromiaiiig and least suspected vehicles 
were pressed into the service to assist his 
ruling puipose ; yet historical ikbehoods 
la^t be refoied by advertiiig to purer 
sources ^ unfeir citations might be con-^ 
tradi<4;ed» by reftrring to the originals. 
The popular engine of mischief is not the 
art of renomng, but A/e art of raillery* 
The danger lies not in the attempt to 
prove a thing to be false» so mudbi as in 
the* talent nrhicfa aims to make what is 
trae, ridiculous ; not so much iii attack- 
iing^ as in mis-lstating ; not in inventing, 
but in ^lisceibufing* 
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Metaphysical mischief is tedious to the 
trifling, and dull t^ the lively. Whd 
now reads the <^ Leviathan?*^ Who has 
fie^read Caudide? <« Politicaljusdce,'' 
^ more recent work^ subversive of all 
religious and social^ order, was too pon« 
derous to be popular, aud too dry to 
answer the end of general corruption. 
But when the substance, by that chemi- 
cal process well known to the preparers 
of poison, was rubbed domi into aa 
amusing novely then it began tp ope^ 
rate; the vehicle, though it made the 
potion pleasant^^ did not letoen its dele- 
terious quality. 

In Voltaire, a sentiment that cut vif 
hope by the roots was compressed into b, 
phrase as short as the motto of a ring, 
and as sparkling as the brilliants which 
encompass it. Every one can repeat ait 
ep^am, and even they who cannot un* 
derstond, can circulate it. The iashion- 
iible laughed before they had time t# 
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think ; the dread of not being supposed 
to have xead, what all were reading, sti- 
mulated those who ready ih order that 
they might talk. LitHe wits came to 
sharpen their weapons at the forge of 
this Philistine, or to steal small arms 
from his arsenal. 

The writer of these pages has not for- 
gotten the time when it was a sort of 
modish competition who could first pro- 
duce proof that they had received the 
newest pamphlet from Ferney, by quoting 
from it ; and they were gratified to find 
that the attributes of intelligence and 
good taste were appended to their gay 
studies. Others indulged/ witli a sort of 
fearful delight, in the perilous pleasure. 
Even those who could not read, without 
indignation, did not wait, without impa- 
tience. Each successive work, like the 
book in the Apocalypse, was " so sweet 
" in the mouth,*' that they forgot to 
anttctpate the bitterness of the digestion. 
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Or, to borrow a more awfiil iUustratioii 
from the same Divine source, ** A star 
** fell from heaven on the waters, burti- 
*< inglike a lamp, and the star was called 
** Wormwood; and many died of the 
^^ waters, because they were made bit- 
« tcr/* That bright genius, which 
might have illuminated the world, be- 
came a destructive flame, and, like. the* 
burning brand thrown by the. Roman 
soldier into the Temple of Jerusalem, 
carried conflagration into the Sanctuary. 

At length, happily for rescuing the 
principles, but most injuriously for the 
peace and safety of society, the polished 
courtier became a furious anarchist. 
The idol of monarchical France, the 
equalized assiociate of the Royal Author 
of Berlin, changed his political ngte : 
the parasite of princes, and the despot of 
literature, sounded the trumpet of Jaco- 
binism. The political and moral world 
shook to tb^ir foundation. Earth beloi^ 
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tremUed* Hmven above ttir^ttened* 
All wfts iqsocurky. Order seeoiidd re^ 
verttag to original chaos. The . ^arm 
^M given. Britain first awoke, roused 
bf the warung voice of BurJke. Enthu'- 
siaam was converted into detestation. 
llie horror which ought to have been 
esdted by his impiety was . reserved for 
his democracy. But it was found that 
he could not subvert thrones with the 
same impunity with which he had 
labmured to demolish altars. He gave^ 
indeed, the same impulse to sedition, 
which he had long given to infidelity ^ 
asid by his own activity increased the 
velocity of both. The public feeling 
was all alive, and his political principles 
justly, brought on his name that reproba^- 
tion which had been long due to his 
blasphemies, but which his blasphemies 
had iaiied to excite. 
« - 
Divine Providence seems . to . have 
spared him to extreme old age, that by 
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adiiiiig <mt crime more to his long cata- 
logue;, his pditlcal outrages might coun-* 
ter^t his moral mischiefs. But his ^s* 
dom seems to have been equally short* 
sighted in both his projects. While the 
consequences of his designs against tiie 
governments of the world probably 6\iU 
ran his intentions, his scheme for the 
extinction of Chrtstianity, and for the. 
obliteration of the very name of its> 
author, fi^U short of it. • Peace, law, 
and order are restored to the desolated 
nations. Kings are reinstated in their 
tightfu) thrones, and many of the sub- 
jects of the King of kings, it is hoped, 
are returned to their allegiance. 

The abilities of this powerful but per- 
nicious genius, were not more extraor- 
dinary than their headlong, yet diversified 
course. His talents took their bent from 

* It was literally a repetition of what TertuUiaa 
says of the persecution of Nero, it was nominis 
Prcdium. 
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the turn c^the age in which he was cast* 
His genius was his own, but its determi- 
nation was given from without. He gave 
impressions as forcibly, as he yielded to 
them stiddenly. It was action and re- 
action. He hghted on the period in 
which, of all others, he was born to pro- 
duce the most powerful sensation. -The 
public temper was agitated; he helped 
on the crisis. Revolt was ripening ; he 
matured it. Circumstances suggested 
his theories ; his theories influenced cir- 
cumstances. He was inebriated with 
flattery, and mad with success ; but his 
delirious vanity defeated its own ends ; 
in his greediness for instant adoration he 
neglected to take future fame into his 
bold but brief account j — 

*< Vaulting ambition overleaped itself 
And fell on t'other side." 
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CHAP. XVII. 

SAINT Paul's attention to inferior 

CONCERNS. 

It is one great advantage of epistolary 
writing, that it is not subject to the 
general laws of composition, but admits 
of every diversity of miscellaneous mat- 
ter. Topics which might be thought 
beneath the dignity of a Treatise, or in- 
consistent with the solemnity of a Ser- 
mon, or the gravity of a Dissertation, 
find their proper place in a letter. De- 
tails which are not of the first • import- 
ance, may yet be of such a nature as to 
require notice or animadversion. 

The epistolary form has also other 
advantages ; it not only admits of a va- 
riety of subjects, but of the most abrupt 
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transition from one subject to another, 
however dissimilar. It requires not the 
connecting links of argumentative com- 
position, nor the regularity of historical^ 
nor the uniformity of ethical ; nor the 
method and arrangement of each and of 
all these. The free mind, unfettered by 
critical rules, expatiates at will, soars or 
sinks, skims or dives, as the objects of its 
attention may be elevated or depressed, 
profound or superficial. 

Of the character of this species of 
writing, the authors of the Epistles of the 
New Testament have most judiciously 
availed themselves. Saint Paul, espe- 
cially, has taken all due advantage of the 
latitude it allows. His Epistles, though 
they contain the most profound reason- 
ing, and on the most important subjects 
on which the mind of man can be en- 
gaged, are not, exclusively, regular dis- 
cussions of any set topics ; though they 
breathe strains of devotion almost an* 
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geUci y^t do they also frequently stoop 
to the concerns of ordinary life ; par- 
tajcipg, as occasion requires, of all that 
familiarity, versatility, and ease, which 
this species of writing authorizes. Yet 
though occasional topics and incidental 
circumstances are introduced, each 
Epistle has some particular drift, tends 
tp some determined point» and, amidst 
trequent digressions, still maintains a 
comist^ncy with itself a3 well as with 
the general tendency of Scripture^. The 
method being sometimes concealed, and 
the chain of argumfent not obvious,, the 
closest attention is required, and the 
reader, wbil^ he may be gathering J»ach 
sfdid instruction, reproc^ or comsdiation 
from scattered sentences, and independ. 
ent axioms, will not, without much ap- 
plication of mind, ewhrsice the general 
argument. 

« 

Amidst, however, all the higher parts 
of spiritual instruction; amidst all the 
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solidity of deep practical admonition ^ 
there is not, perhaps^ a single instance 
in which this author has omitted to 
inculcate any one of the little morals, 
any one even of what may be called 
those minor circumstances, which con** 
stitute the. decorums and decencies of 
life. Nor does his zeal for promoting 
the greatest actions ever make him un- 
mindful of the grace, the propriety, the 
manner with which they are to be per- 
formed. 

It is one of the characteristic proper* 
ties of a great mind, that it can << con- 
*< tract, as well as dilate itself j^' and we 
have it from one of the highest human 
authorities, that the mind which cannot 
do both, is not great in its full *< extent. 
The minuter shades of character do not 
of themselves make up a valuable per- 
son j they may be possessed in perfec- 

* Lord Bacon. 
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tioQ, separate from great excellence* 
But as that would be a feeble mind, 
which should be composed of inferior 
qualities only, so that would be an im- 
perfect one, in which they were wanting. 
To all the strong lines of character, Saint 
Paul added the lighter touches, the 
graceful filling up which finish the. 
portrait 

But in a character which forcibly ex^ 
hibits all the great features of Christi- 
anity, these subordinate properties do 
not only make up its completeness, they 
give also an additional evidence of th^ 
truth and perfection of a religion wbicl]i 
makes such a provision for virtue, as tp 
determine that nothing which is rights 
however inconsiderable, can be indif- 
fereQt. The attention to inferior duties 
is a symptom of a mind not satisfied with, 
its attainments, not so full of itself, as to 
fancy that it can afford to be negligent } 
it is indicative of a mind humble epough 
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to be watchful, becatroe it is suspicious 
of itself J of a conscience ever on its 
guard, that its' infirmities may not grow 
into vices, nor its occasional neglects 
i^ito allowed omissions. Bnt it is chiefly 
anxious, that its imperfections may not 
be brought as a charge against religion 
itself; for may Yiot its enemies say, if he 
is neglectful of small and easy duties, 
which cost little, is it probable that he 
will be at much pains about such as are 
laborious and difficult ? Saint Paul never 
leavM an opening for this censure. ^ He 
aiways seems to have thought sinall ave- 
i^^s worth guarding^ small khidneisses 
Worth perfiM*mnig, smaH negligences 
"^orth avoiding : and his constant prac- 
tical creed is, that nothing that is a sin is 
small ; that nothing that is right Is inmg^ 
nificant But Saint Paul was an accurate 
ihsster of mora! proportion. He took an 
^act measure of the positive and rela- 
tive value of things. If he did not treat 
smslier objects as great ones, if he did 



not Hfi proprieties into prideiples, hig by 
no means overlooked them ; he never 
wholly neglected them. He graduated 
the whole scale of doctrine and of action^ 
of business and of opinion, assigning to 
ewery thing its place according to its 
worth. 

Though he did not think the dissension 
in religious opinions between two indivi<- 
duals, Euodias and Syntyche *» of as 
much importance as the contentions and 
schisms in the church of the Corinthians, 
yet he thought it of sufficient import- 
anee to be healed; and anxiously desired 
to reconcile them to ^* make them of 
<< one mind in the Lord*" He Knew 
that disunion is not only unfavourable to 
the piety of the persons at variance, 
but that, while it gratifies the enemies, it 
injures the cause, of religion. 

But if he gives their due importance 

' * Philippians, iv. 
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to inferior though necessary, duties, he 
draws a still nicer line in regard to mat- 
ters in themselves indifl^retit. The eat- 
ers of herbs and the eaters of flesh are 
alike, in his estimation, as to the act ; 
but when the indulgence in the latter 
becomes a temptation to an undecided 
believer, then, even this trifling conces- 
sion was no longer a- matter of indiffer- 
ence. It became then a just ground for 
the exercise of selfrdenial, which per- 
haps he was not sorry to have the; oppor- 
tunity of enforcing. 

He knew that there, were persons who 
profess to have made a great proficiency 
in piety, who are not defective in point of 
cheap attainment, but are defective in the 
more difficult attainments which involve 
self-denial; persons who, though very 
spiritual in their conversation, are some- 
what selfish in their habits ; who talk 
much of faith, . and yet decline the 
smallest sacrifice of ease j who profess to 

II 
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4o all for Christ, but do little for his 
poor members. He wished to see a 
hi^ profes»on always- accompanied with 
a correspbndiog practice. The Israelites, 
who were so forward to exclaim, "all 
" that the- Lord hath commanded us we 
*^ will do/* went — ^ and made them a 
golden calf. 

. In the mind of our Apostle, all is cdn-t 
sistent. He that said, " I^t the same 
" mind be in you which was iti Christ 
'♦ Jesus,'* said also, let all things be done 
decently €md in order. Right things 
must be done in a right manner. This 
simple precept indicates the soberness of 
Saint Paul's mind. An enthusiast has 
seldom much dislike to disorderly con- 
duct ; on the contrary, he has generally 
a sovereign contempt for small points, in- 
deed for every thing which does not ex* 
dusively tend to advance the one object, 
whatever that may be, which is nearest 
fiis heart. 
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Saint Paul sometiinei apj^enclis smaft 
dbjects to great ones^ thi]» imnftsitittg 
their iaiportaxice bj tbeir poaiticQK Bnu 
mediately after giving his exquiflite por- 
trait of charitj *, he goes at once to 
reeommend and eH&xrce, by powerful 
illustratioos, ceortain profnieties of be- 
haviour in the public congi^atibn^ 
Knowing the readiness of the world to 
catch at tlie slightest irregulanty in reli- 
gious professors^ he puts them on their 
guard *^ not to let l^eir good be evil 
" spoken of;" but wishes that they 
might aoqiiit themsehvvs unexeeptionably 
as to manaecy in things which were dk 
ready right as to the matter. 

From the high diaties of Episcopal 
dignity, he stoops to the concerns &t 
individuals of the most degraded ecmdi* 
tion. From the most important pernts 
of moral action in: women, he descends to 

* 1 Cor. xiii. and xiv. 



the very fiunutifl& of their apparel. This 
indtoatet how w^l raware he l^ah thai: 
-weiy^uppear&nce ofuimpropriety^ in per- 
sonal adorament, IB an implication of a 
wrong state of mindL If this seemingly 
inferior concern m/ias :not judged to' be 
beneath the notnieof ^asi inspired Aptotstie, 
surely it ought iK)t-t6 be unworthy the 
regard of my fair oountry^women* 

One might have suspected, in the case 
of Saint Paul, that the heavy load t)£ 
cares, and sorrows, and persecutions; 
with the addition of ecclesiastical affiiirs, 
the most extensive and the most CQmpii- 
cated, might have excused him Acm 
attending minntely- to an olivet so iacon- 
siderabie, as the concerns of a poor, run- 
away slave, " the son of his; bonds.'^ 

« * 

Yet this once guilty, but notv;|toitegnt 
servant, he condescends to mice ^ i^e 
exclusive subject of a letter to his; late 

VOL. II. K 
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masten * This application to Philemon, 
in behalf of Onesimus, is a model in its 
kind ; sincere, polite, tenderly affection- 
ate to the convicted ofiender; strong, 
yet respectfully kind to his friend. In 
point of elegance and delicacy, in every 
excellence of composition, it may vie 
with any epistle of antiquity.; and is cer- 
iainly far superior, in ingenuity, feeling, 
warmth, and argument, to the admired 
letter ^fFliny, in recommendation at*hia 
friend Arrianus Maturius. 

There are people who sometimes for- 
give the piety of a man, in consideration 
of his influence, his reputation, his ta- 
lents, or some other agreeable quality 
connected with it. Genius is accepted 
by the world as a sort of atonement for 
religion, and wit has been known to ob- 
tain the forgiveness of the gay, for the 
strict principles of the grave. Here is a 
striking instance . of two persons, con- 

'^ Bpistle to Philemon. 
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nected by the closest ties of Christian 
friendship, who acted on other grounds : 
Philemon was not ashamed of his pious 
friend Paul, though a prisoner j nor was 
Paul ashamed of Onesimus, though a 
servant 

In urging his request on his friend, 
the Apostle does not adopt the corrupt 
practice of too many, who, in order to 
put the person addressed in good humour, 
preface their petition by flattering him 
on some point, where, perhaps, he least 
deserves it. ^aint Paul, notwithstanding 
he would have reprobated such insin- 
cerity, yet thought it fair to remind Phi- 
lemon of his high principles, thus indi- 
rectly to furnish him with a standard 
to which he expected his friend would 
act up. 

He then proceeds to press his suit, 
with all the variety of argument and 
persuasion of which he was so great a mas- 

K 2 
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ten Hid eafMstoess of entreaty, fbrm 
ioc^siderable ao object, conveys a lesson 
to ministers *and to heads of families, 
that there is no human being so Io\ir as to 
be benenth their kindness ; no ofl^nder'so 
great as to be beyond their hope. 

He had opened his request ivith ai 
motive the most calculated to touch the 
heart of ^ C^^krtian fTiend^'^^ that he ^ 
^€(ys mude mefffmn qfhim m hk.pruyen. 
This tender plea he ^K^ws up with the 
affectionate Commendation of his Chris-, 
tian virtue^ that the friend be was be-^ 
seei^ing abounded in low ahdjaithy not 
only <* to the Lord Jesud, but to alt 

Aft^r th£s soothing address, he urgesi 
his claims to the boon he was about to 
ask; in doing which, though he had 
been^ always mindful of the dignity of 
his Apostleshjp, he chose rather to sink 
this consideration in the more tender 

II 



jAaas. pf 9&cti?A tpfewijarisnil^ wd^th^ 

distressed sts^tq of th^ B^mm* fqi: ^i^KHa 
he petitioned. << Paul the aged, and a 
** prisQoer of Jesus GhEWtj^^*, wwj^ touch- 
ing and powerful nifOtivefii ; l^t wh^t W9& 
likely tp pon^ate a ^p^aki9 mind W4^ 
that the aged ao^ ijnpnaone4 P^u)» In 
needing ba^ ^hci pQ^M^t servwA to hi» 
own q^^ptei^) i^w^ dpi^ayiqg . Hima^ <rf 
liis s^ttec^d^fie, jj^a*,^ ijnqp i^rifonttMg 
aft ;^t of jo^ticet ?^ pf tA^lf-deni^^ 
MTQold no^ j^^^MmsitP^ )»s. rightftil 

fort tQ l^i^sdf Jn ,l|is,^J|iKQloM9 u^Qofinen 
ine^t, Jfc^ w^ 4la« 9t ^«8 Pffcasioft <tf 
prfHiiBing on^ On^ixous^ th^^ X\t^ return to 

lw3 dv^7' wpald b^, ^Q s>$(^t ^vi^Unwe 9f 
his conversion. 

" >. ,•* •»» /*/ 

. Tbus aiisiously &r an ofleoding shve, 
does he seeui to Jx>uch everj^ spring of 
pity in the heart of his friend. Who 
would imagine that the man, who^ thus 
labours the cauae of.ao phscure an indivi^ 

K 8 
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dual, had the superintendence of all the 
Christian churches in the world ? 

But, with Saint Paul, rectitude is al- 
ways the prevailing principle. His zeal 
for his convert never makes him lose 
sight of the duty of restitution. Des- 
titute, and a prisoner himself, he ofiers 
to make good the loss which Philemon 
might have sustained by his servant's 
misconduct. He candidly reminds him, 
however, how much' the i^irltual obli- 
gations of Philemon, his convert also, 
exceeded in value the debt due to him. 
from Onesimus; though he refuses to 
avail himself erf the plea. Thy servant 
perhaps owes thee a paltry sum of money 
-— thou (West me thine wmself. 

, With his characteristic disinterested- 
ness, he not only thus pathetically pleads 
for him who was to receive the good, but 
for him'who was to do it ; as if he had 
said — Give, me ground to rejoice in thia 
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evidence of thy Christian benevolence. 
He farther stimulates him to this act of 
charity, by declaring the confidence he 
had in Ms obedience; thus encouraging 
him to the duty, by intimating the cer- 
tsiinty of his compliance, An additional 
leston is given to religious professors, 
not only that their being Christians in- 
cludes their being charitable, but that 
no act ci charity should infringe on the 
rights of juidce. 

We conclude, by remarking on the 
nnioh of judgment and kindness in Saint 
Paul's conduct respecting Onesimus. 
He sends iiim back to Philemon at Co- 
losse,< as a proof on the part of One- 
simus, of penitent humility,' and oh the 
part of Paul, of impartial equity. -At 
the same time he more than takes away 
his disgrace, by honouring him^ with 
the oiBfice in cobj unction with Tychicus, 
of being the bearer of' his public Epistle 
to the Colossian churdi. : He conferslon 

K 4 
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him tile fiuftber honwr q£ nsmiiig hto), 
iHL lite body of his £|Mtte, as a Jkit^ul 

How difibrent is thus mc^sl and ?a* 
tiaoel report hy an iiEuiph^ed Apostle,, of a 
petntesEtL edtieiinB]^^ a convert of hid crwo: ; 
one vbo had. suryWed hh critnes^ lo9g 
€M)fagh to, prove tite sincerity ^ \m ve- 
pentaBce by the sefofmaftiicm cf Isiis Itfo;; 
— how different is this 9cbm narrstiire 
by a writer who considered restitution 
aft B.fKirl of rep^taoce^ aiid hui^itity 
2» m evidoQi^ of ils^tK from those Hqo^. 
aangttine repcorti^ whi«h aive ihiw so fm^ 
^emtiy isa«i«:^ frop tho pit^s* of the 
GOiWjersioo of criminal9. brought to* oxr 
eeiition iw vicdating aUr the laws, of God 
attd niaii i 

: The Gospel prearats us iHit wil^ on^ 
siftebipstanoe; im mstim^ which ia too 
oftt« pressed into r seraco wheio it ha^ 
nothing to clp; )wt we fair more fre*^ 



queiitly see the example; of the penitent 
thief on the cross^ brought forward st^ 
an encouragement to those who have 
been notorious offenders, than that of 
Onesimus ; thpugb tb^e latter is of ge-» 
neral application, a^nd the former is in- 
applicable to criminals in a Christian 
country; for the dying malefactor em- 
braced Christianity the moment it was 
presented to ^lim- . This soUtaiy in^ 
stance, however,.. no more offers ajusti« 
fication, than an example, of fanatical 
fervors ; for if it exhibits a lively faith^ 
it exhibits also deep penitence, humility, 
and self-condemnation. Nor does the 
just confidence of the expiring criminal 
in the Redeemer's ppwer, swell him 
into that bloated assurance of which we 
hear in some late converts. 

For, in the tracts to which we allude, 
we hear not only of one, but of many, 
holy highwaymen^ triump^hant malefac- 
tors, joyful murderers. True, indeed^* 

K 5 
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it is, that good men on earth rejoice 
with the angels in heaven, over even cme 
sinner that repenteth. We would hope 
many of these were penitents; but as 
there was no space granted, as in the 
case of Onesimus, to prove their since- 
rity, we should be glad to see, in these 
statements, more contrition and less rap- 
ture. May not young delinquents be 
encouraged to go on from crime to crime, 
feeling themselves secure of heaven at 
last, when they see, from this incautious 
charity, that assurance of acceptance 
which is so frequently withheld from the 
close of a life of persevering holiness, 
granted to the most hardened perpe- 
trators of the most atrocious crimes ? 

As it has been observed, that the 
baskets of the hawkers have this year 
abounded in these dangerous, though 
doubtless, well-meant tracts, may not 
the lower class in general, and our ser- 
vants in particular, be encouraged to 
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look for a happy termination of life, not 
so much to the dying bed of the exem- 
plary Christiaify as to the annals of the 
gallows? A. few exceptions might be 
mentioned, honourable to thie prudence^ 
as well as to the piety, of thie writers of 
some of these little narratives. 
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CHAP.XVUI. 

USfn J^Mm. ON THE BEftUEKECtlOH. 

Sefobe the introduction of Christianit j, 
•o dark were the notices of a state be- 
yond the grave> that it is no wonder if 
men were little inclined to give Kp th^ 
pleasures and interests of one world, of 
which they were in actual possession, for 
the possibility of another, doubtful at 
best, and too indistinct for hope, too 
uncertain for comfort. 

If a state of future happiness was be- 
lieved, or rather guessed at, by a few of 
those who had not the light of revelation, 
no nation on earth believed it, no public 
reUgion in the world taught it. 'This 
single truth, then, firmly established, not 
only by the preaching of Jesus^ but by 
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his actual resurrection from the dead> 
ftfod^ced a total revolution in tlie condi- 
tion of maai^ It gave a new impulse to 
his conduct, it infused a new vitality into 
his existence. Faith became to man an 
anchor of the soul, sure and stedfast. 
This anchorage enables him to ride out 
the blackest storms ; and though he must 
3till work out his passage, the haven is 
near, and the deliverance certain, << while 
*^ he keeps his eye to the star, and his 
" hand to the stem/' 

The value and importance, then, of 
this doctrine, seems to have made it an 
especial object of Divine care. Founded 
on the resuiTection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, perhaps it may have afforded 
one reason, why the long suffering of 
God permitted Jerusalem to stand near 
half a century after this last event had 
takeQ place. By this delay, not only 
the inhabitants of that city, but the mul- 
titudes who annjually resorted thither^ 
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could gain full leisure to examine into itd 
truth : had the destruction followed im* 
mediately upon the crime which caused 
ity occasion might have been furnished 
to the Rabbies for asserting, that a truth 
could not now be authenticated which 
was buried in the ruins of the city. Nor 
would the enemies of Jesus have scrupled 
any subornation to discredit his preten^ 
sions, even though at the expense of a 
doctrine, which involved the happiness 
of worlds unborn* 

Jerusalem, however, survived' for a 
time, and the doctrine of a resurrection 
was established for ever. And now, had 
it been a doctrine of any ordinary import, 
as Saint Paul was not writing to persons 
ignorant of the truths of Christianity, 
but to Christian converts, it might hdve 
been less his object to propound it dog- 
matically, than to develope and expand 
it, being a thing previously known, ac« 
tknowledged, and received. In writing a 
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letter, when we allude to facts already 
notorious, we do not think our notices 
the less acceptable, because we do not 
repeat intelligence already popular; 
while we content ourselves with drawing 
inferences from it, making observations 
upon it, or allusions to it. The reader 
having the same object in view with the 
writer, would qatch at intimations, seize on 
allusions, and fill up the implied meaning* 

Such, however, was not Saint Paul's 
conduct with respect to this doctrine. 
There were, indeed, it should seem, 
among his converts, many sceptical Jews 
infected with the philosophising spirit of 
the Grecian schools, and who doubted, 
what these last derided, the resurrection 
of the dead. Consequently^ upon every 
account. Saint Paul is found to give it a 
peculiar prominence, and on all occasions 
to bestow upon it more argument and 
illustration, than on most other tenets of 
Ihe new faith;. 
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There kno profession, no class of men, 
whether J^w or Gentile, before whom 
Saint Paul was riot ready to be examined 
on this subject, and was not prompt to 
give the most decided testimony^ Uni- 
formly he felt the strength of evidence 
on his side; uniformly he appealed to 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, as to 
a fact established on the most solid basis, 
— a fact, not first propagated in distant 
countries, where the facility of imposi- 
tion would have been greater ; not at a 
distant period of time, when the same 
objection against it might have been 
made, but on the very spot where it 
occurred, at the very moment of its 
occurrence. 

In his writings, also, the same confi- 
dence, the same urgency appears. He 
always adverts to this tenet, as to the 
main hinge on which the whole of Chris- 
.tianity turns. The more reasoning op- 
pugners of the faith thought that if this 
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doctriue could bc& got rid of, either by 
argument or ridicule, it would subvert 
t]|e whcde fabric of Christianity. It was, 
in reality, the only nnsikk p^poof that 
CQijild be adduced of the immortality of 
the soul^ an opinion whkh, indeed, many 
of them professed to entertain, though 
they would no1( he indebted to this doc- 
trim^ for its proof. The more^ however^ 
they oppugned, the more he withstood ; 
and of £Kx high i^apoirtanice. did he repre* 
i^enit it, that he even makes, " believing 
^ in the heart that God hath raised Jesus 
*< fimaa the dead," to be a principal con- 
dition ot^salvatic^Q* 

We mmst not judge the inspired Saint 
Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the 
same canons of criticism, by which we 
pronouince judgment on other writersi 
Notwitb^anding the elevation of \m 
gwttur, his hand was in a great measure 
held,^ by the nature of his subject and of 
his character^ from the display of his 
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talents as an author. From the warmth 
of his feelings, and the energy of his 
mind, we infer, that he possessed an 
imagination peculiarly bright. That he 
subdued, instead of indulging, this fa- 
culty, adds worth to his character, dig- 
nity to his writing, and confirmation to 
the truth. To suppress the exercise of 
a powerful imagination is one sacrifice 
more, which a pious writer makes to God. 
Independently of that inspiration which 
guided him, his severe^ judgment would 
show him, that the topics of which he 
treated, were of too high and holy a 
nature to admit the indulgence of a 
faculty rather calculated to excite admi- 
ration than to convey instruction. 



-< 
i 



V 



In considering his general style of com- 
position, ' we are not to look after the 
choice of words, so much as to the mind, 
and spirit, and character of the writer. 
If, however, we ventured to select aifjr 
one part of Saint Paul's writings, to serve 
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as an ^xoeptioii to this remark^ and to 
exhibit a more splendid combination of 
excellencies, than almost any other in 
his whole works, we should adduce the 
fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, in which he fully pro- 
pounds the article in question. As our * 
Lord's discourse, in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew, is the only explicit 
description of the last judgment, and 
Saint John's vision, at the close of the- 
Apocalypse, the only distinct view given 
us of the heavenly glory, so this is the 
only graphical representation which Scrip- 
ture has presented to us of this most 
important and consolatory doctrine, the 
resurrection of the dead. 

The subject of this fifteenth chapter is 
quite distinct from that which precedes 
or follows it ; it is interposed between 
matter quite irrelevant to it, forming a 
complete episode. As a composition, it 
stands unrivalled for the unspeakable 
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impOTtancer of tto onattier^ its deep lea^ 
siHsingy and lofty imagery. Saiot Paul 
sQ9ietimes l^ave& it to others to heat out 
his m^^y thoughts into ali the expansion 
of whic^ they are so susceptible; his 
eloquence^ indeed, usually consists more 
ii;^ the grandeur of the sentiment than in 
the splendour of the language. Here 
both are e^|iially consfiiciious. Here his 
geiqus hreak$ out m iU full force $ here 
hi9: mipd lights upoa a subject tvhich calld 
out all bia powers ; and the subject finds 
a iti^riter worthy of itself. It furnishes a 
succeasioiii of atmoat every object that is 
graod in the visible and the invisible 
world. A description becomes a pic- 
ture I an expostulation assumes the regu« 
larity of a syllogism ; an idea takes the 
form of an image ; the writer seems to 
be the spectator; the relater speaks as 
one admitted within the veil. 

Accordiug to his usual practice of ap- 
pealing to facts, as a substratum on which 
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to build his reasoning, he produces a 
r^alar atsytenienty in their order of sue* 
oession, of tbA different ticnes at Whidi 
Jesyus appeared afi^r his death, authenti- 
cated by the unimpeachable evidence of 
the discijpjtes themselves, by whom 'he 
was seen individually, as well as in great 
bodies* This evidence he corroborates 
by his own personal testimbny at his con^r 
version ; an evidence which he prodaces 
with sentiments of the 4d^y6^st self-*abase^ 
Tiient, 

So important, he proceeds, was it to 
settle the belief of this doctrine, that, if 
it were not true, all tlieir hopes fell to 
the ground. To insist on this grand 
peculiarity of the Gospel, was establish- 
ing the truth of the whole by a part. It 
was the consummation of the validity of 
the mission of ChriiM« Without, this 
imishing ch-cun^tanc^, what proof could 
his foUowelB adduce, that his atonement 
^as accepted' ii that his n^ediatidfn was 
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ascertained ; that bis intercession would 
be available ; that . his final judgment 
would . take place ; that because He was 
risen, they should rise also? It wifts not 
one thing, it was every thing. It was 
putting the seal to a testament, which, 
without it, would not have been au- 
thentic. It involved a whole train of 
the most awful consequences. Such a 
chain of inferences would be destroyed 
by this broken link, as nothing could 
repair. In short, it amounted to this 
tremendous conclusion : " Those who 
^< have fallen asleep in Christ have 
" perished." You who live in the hope 
of the redemption wrought for you, 
" are yet in your sins.*' If Jesus re- 
mains under the power of death, how 
shall we be delivered from the power of 
sin? If the doctrine be false, then is my 
preaching a delusion, and your faith a 
pullity. He adds, that they who now 
were the happiest of men in their assured 
hope of eternal life, would become, " of 
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*^ all men most miserable ;'' in short, as 
in another place. he asks to what purpose 
has Christ died for our sins, if he has not 
" risen^ for our justification?'' 

The Apostle having shown himself a 
consummate master of the art of reason- 
i^& hy his refutation of the absurdities 
that would follow an assumption, that 
Christ was- not risen ; and having cleared 
the ground from most of theobjections 
and difficulties which had been thrown 
in his way, proceeds to the nositive asser- 
tion, that not only Christ is risen, but 
that all his faithful followers have their 
own resurrection ascertained by his. He 
illustrates this truth by an apposite allu- 
sion to the custom of a Jewish harvest, 
the whole of which was sanctified by the 
consecration of the first-fruits. 

In his distinguishing characteristics of 
the different properties of the body of 
man, ' in its different states of existence, 



/ 
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every antithesis is exact. The* body that 
is sown in corruption, dishonour, and 
weakness, is raised in ineorruption, glory, 
and power. The material body m be- 
come spiritual. '< The first man was 
** made a living soul,'^ possessing that 
natural life communicated by him to all 
his posterity ; bat Christ was a quicfcen- 
ing spirit, through whom, as from. its 
source, spiritual life is conveyed to all 
believers* 

If S^'nt Faul uniformly makes every 
doctrine a fountain jSowing with practical 
uses, it is no wonder that he should make 
this triumphant consummation of all doc- 
trine subservient to the great emds of 
hoUness. For it is worthy of remark, 
that, in this very place, with ail the in- 
terest which liis argument excites — in all 
the heat which his defence kindles,— 
carried away, as he seems to be, by his 
faith and his feelings, -■ — yet, ia his usual 
manner, he checks his career to intro- 
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duce moral maxims, to insinuate holy 
cautions^. Not contented to guard the 
people against, the danger of corrupt and 
.cpi^rupUng society upon his own princi- 
ples, he strengthens his argument, by re- 
ferring ' them to a Pagan poet, whose 
authority, with some at least, he might 
think would be more respected than his 
own, on the infection of " evil commu- 
" nications/' He suggests iropically, as 
a practical effect of the disbelief of this 
truth, the propriety of Epicurean volup- 
tuousness, and even ventures to recom- 
mend the utmost indulgence of present 
enjoyment, upon the' su|^psition of a 
death which is to cut off all future hope, 
and all posthumous responsibiUty. 

Then assuming a loflier note, with an 
awfully warning voice, he proceeds to 
this solemn adjuration — " Awake to 
<< righteousness and sin not, for some 
" have not the knowledge of Grod/' As 
if lie bad said^— ^If you give into this in- 

VOL, II. I. 
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^uliiy, fcmt prac^ke will beeoihe cMt- 
sonatit to your t>eK«f. Every mitb mSL 
defetid bis eiro'r ^Mi^ it favoiM lifti i^bb. 
Your evil habits t^ icoiDptete #lfr "eer- 
rupdon of ytnir faith. If you ^find ttn 
interest in indulgmg yOur Mistake, ytfar 
iv^t step will be «o>thi¥ik ft true. C^^^ft 
IS first a wish, Will ^raduTafly lbe&6A6 ^ 
opinion ; an Opinion will ^s ntttisltAiy 
become a ^rOttVid of action ; atid M4ilit 
you wow permit yourself to do, you Will 
skmh Ibecome willing to jmtifyA 

He :prodi!K!les, as the mtongetit pifoof of 
his bdief in the doctrine ^h quesKioD, the . 
complacency of Christians in siiffbriiig. 
Why did others press forwards to irttt-- 
tyrdom ? — Why did he himself expose 
his Hfe tb 'perpetual peril?— Why, but 
frotti ^e firili pefi'suasicM], that as Christ 
was its6n, ihey Atcmld rise also. Wtmld 
not thdr -voluntary trials 1>fe tEfcrtttd?-— 
Would It not be madness to ^inferace, 
M^en it*Was in their, power to W^oiA^ aU 
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tbe dnrabbips whkk ofvbktered life, afll 
the '^dbngeoB WUch iv6ie iikdiiy to i^borten 
it P (He <and (h» colleagues were >net im- 
psAsible siAstances, bat feeling men, 

r 

sensible to psiD, iceenJy ailiye to suflfer- 
mg, widi nerves as tinely strui^g, witk 
bodies as tenderly ccmst^tuted, with^souls 
M i^elactaM to ink^j as others.— Tafee 
away this grand m^ve for patience, rd) 
them of diis midtaining confiideo^oe, slsrip 
<dieni of this gloi^ious prospect, and^hek 
seal would lose its character <>f vikoe, 
their piety its claim to wisdom, ^beir 
perseverance would be tfatuily. Mighty 
then m list be ttheir .motive, poinpefM 
indeed their assurance, dear aud ^strong 
their conviction, that dieiff ^rief ^sorrows 
were not worthy to )be ^n>pa«^ wi<fc 
.the glories which %ere AnsureMl ^ • the^ 
by the resurrection of Ckmt. : ' 

Agaiii^ he -resumes :tM to^^ repel- 
Ung ithe more -^plausibie . ^jE^otions. tBiit 
4t is not iour business to follow -him 

L.2 
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ibrough all his variety of illustration, all 
his diversified analogy, all his consecu- 
Jtive reasoning on the nature of the re- 
surrection of the body. Kesemblanqes 
the most distant, substances the most 
seemingly dissimilar in themselves, are 
yet brought together by a skill the most 
j!on$ummate, by an aptness the most con- 
vincing. AH the objects of our senses, 
whatever is familiar to the sight, or ha- 
bitual to the mind, are put in requisition 
. — all the analogies of nature are ran- 
sacked -7- the vegetable^ the animal) the 
terrestrial and the celestial world, are 
brought into comparison ; and the whole 
is made to demonstrate the truth of this 

• 

awful doctrine. Such a pluster of images, 
all bearing upon one point, at once fill 
the mind, dilate the conception^ and 
confirm the. faith. 

There is singular wisdom in the selec-» 
tion of these illustrations, not only as 
being the most apposite, but the mo^ 

14 
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intelligible. They are not drawn from 
things abstruse or recondite, but from 
objects with which all classes are equally 
acquainted : — an incidental, but not un- 
important proof of the universal design 
of Clmstiaiiity. The most ordinary man 
is as conversant with the springing up 
and growth of com, with the distinction 
i)etween the flesh of the different animal 
species, as the philosopher. He can also 
as clearly discern the exterior d^tihc- 
tion between the different luminaries of 
heaven, as the astronomer. Here is' no 
demand of knowledge, no appeal to 
science. Sight is the witness, sense the 
arbiter in this question. 

- <^ 

To bestow immortality on morti^s, and 
to revive the dead, had been pronounced 
by a. heathen auUior to be beyond the 
reach of Divine power. To those 'bbltt 
Pyrrhonists therefore,: who mij^t: be 
among the Corinthians, and who: sought 
to perpleic the argument by asking-^ 

L 3 



** How »tf tba dead raiafid up ?** — With 
mrbat body do they eom^? be answers 
peremptoorily^ bjt refemng them to the 
^ca* re«otere!r of difficultieg^— the fowba 
or 60B^ iaaorihed irr the book of daily 
expetidiice -^ God graeth it m hodjf as U 
Ims^pie&sed him^ He remmds tbei» that 
thiir Divine power they perpetually sa(w 
excarcised iai a vrottderful iDaimar in. the 
j?^oliitio8E^ of 9eason% in the reauscitatioa 
of ])£anta apparently dead j afnd in the 
.spnogini^ up oi c^tii, witjcb diea firsl^ in 
order that it may lived^^^Tc that omni- 
potiSBce wfatofa could accoflipHsh the one, 
cauid the other be diffidul£ ? 

• 

Who can pursue without emotion his 
rapid yet orderly trauMiion &dm one 
pcNTtion of hii» aul^t to asiotber ? The 
iiktektat still rising till it closes in the 
tritinq»hant climax of the final victory 
over the two last eneEoies, death and the 
grave ! At length by a road, inr which 
deviation dde$ not impede his progress. 



liiajea<^[i6S the gcand consuminatdoii*^ — 
Behotd I dbxm yoj^ a mystep^ — > we shaK 
90t afir sleef^-^.bot we shaUr lie €hd(k9e4 
'^^kk a moment — in tW twinkling of an 
€jFe^w. at the ^ast trumpet -^ fop the trum- 
pet shall sound *^ and the dead shall be 
raised incorniptibile *^ and we shall all be 
changed. -^It is almost proybane tata& 
of beauties, where the theme ^ so tran- 
scindant y but this is one of the rate in- 
staaoes in which amplification adds to 
spirit, and velomty is not pstarded by 
Mpet&ion. The rhythm adds to the 
eflfect, and aipothes the mw/i, while the 
sentiment elevates it. The idea was. not 
newly conceived in the Apostle's mind ; 
he had before told the Thessalonians 
t*i the' Lord himadf sduU' dipsoend with a 
«4 shout, with the votoe ef an Archangel 
M and the trump of God/' His ^ateivl 
fi^irit does not forget to remind them to 
whom the ^victory is owing, to whom the 
tlianksare dvie. 

I- 4 
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^ In the sdemn close, alighting again 
from the world of light, and life, and 
glory, he just touches upon earth to drop 
another brief, but most impressive Jesson 
— that though the victory is obtained, 
though the last conquest is. achieved, 
though Christ is actually risen — all these 
ends accomplished, are not to dismiss us 
from diligence, but to stimulate us to it. 
.They furnish only an additional argu- 
ment, for '' abounding in the . work of 
^' the Lord/' — It adds animation to the 
motive, that from this full exposition of 
the doctnne, they not only believe^ but 
they know that their lal^ur is not in vain 
in the Lord* 

With this glorious hope, what should 
arrest their progress ? With such a re^ 
Ward in view — eternal life, the purchase 
of their risen Saviour, he at once pro- 
vides them with the most effectual spur 
to diligence, with the only pow^i^ul sup*- 
port under the sorrows of life, with the 
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only infallible antidote against, the feax 
of death. 



To conclude, this blessed Apostle never 
fails, where the subject is susceptible of 
consolation as well as of instruction^' to 
deduce both from the same premises. 
What afiectionate Christian will not here 
revert, with grateful/joy, to the same 
writer's cheering address to the Saints of 
another church, who might labour under 
the pressing affliction . of the death of 
pious friends ? * He there oflfers a new 
instance, not only of his never-failing 
rule of applying the truths he preaches, 
but of their immediate application to the 
feelings of the individual. This it is 
which Venders his writings so personally 
interesting. That the mourner over the 
pious dead might not ** sorrow as those 
" who have no hope,'* after the declar- 
ation that " Jesus died and rose again j" 

* 1 Thessalomans; iv. 14* 
L 5 
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he builds on this general ptillciple, the 
particular assurance, '< Even them also 
" who sleep in Jesus will God bring 
« with h«i.^' 

r 

What a bairn to the breaking heart ! -^ 
What i die loved companion ot'our yomtb, 
the fUend of omr s^e, the solace of onr 
life» wdth whom we took sweet counsel, 
with whom w^ went to the house of God 
as ftiends^ will Christ bring with him ? 
Shall the bliss of our suspended inter- 
coorse be restored, unallo)^d by the 
mutual hifirmities which heiie rendteied 
it imperfect) nlHdiminished by the dread 
of another a^lpaaration ? 

Well then might Uie angel say to Mary 
at the forsaken tomb, ^* Woman, why 
** weepest thou?'* Well might Jesus 
himself repeat the question, '* Wottan, 
<* why weepest thou ?" Tears are wiped 
from all eyes. " The voice of joy and 
*' thanksgiving is in the tabernacles of 

. 8 
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« tjiQ righteous." " The right hand of 
" the Lord bringeth mighty things to 
" pass." The resurrection of Christians 
is indissolubly involved in that of Christ : 
" because I live, yi^ shall live also/* 
What are the splendid triumphs of earthly 
heroes^ to ms triumph oyer the grave ? 
What are the mpst ^igflj^ victories over 
a world of enemies, to his victory over 
thjs l^st ^nemy ? " Blessed be the G04 
" aipd Father of our Lprd Jesu^ Christ, 
who, p^ccprding to his ajbundant mercy, 
ha^th j^,egotten us again f^o a lively hope 
** by tbe resurrection o£ Jesus Christ 

1 

" from the dead." 






^ 
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CHAP. XIX. 

SAINT PAUL ON PRAYER, THANKSGIVING, AND 

RELIGIOUS JOY. 

Prayer is an act which seems to be so 
prepared in the frame of our nature, to 
be so congenial to our dependent con- 
dition, so suited to our exigencies, so 
adapted to every man*s known wants, and 
to his possibilities of wants unknown, so 
full of relief to the soul, and of peace to 
the mind, and of gladness to the heart ; 
so productive of confidence in God, and 
so reciprocally proceeding from that con- 
fidence, that we should think, if we did 
not know the contrary, that it is a duty 
which scarcely required to be enjoined ; 
— that he who had once found out his 
necessities^ and that there was no other 
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redress for them, would spontaneously 
have recimrse. as a delight, to what he 
had neglected, as a command ; that he 
who had once tasted the bounties of Crod, 
wouM think it a hardship not to be al- 
low€(d to thank him for them ; that the 
invitl^tibn to pray to his Benefactor, was 
an additional proof of Divine goodness ; 
that to be allowed to^ praise him for his 
mercies, ivas itself a mercy. 

The Aposde^s precept, "pray always/^ 
- — pray evermore, pray without ceasing,, 
men ought always to pray, — ■ will not be 
criticised as a pleonasm, if we call to 
remembrance that there is no state of 
ihind, no condition of life, in which 
prayer is not a- necessity as . well as an 
obligation. . In danger, fear impels, to it; 
in trouble, we have no other resource j 
in sickness, we have no other refuge i in 
dejection, no other hope ; in death, no 
other conpifort. . 



Srant Paul f n^qiiently di»wq tjie ¥^c«^ 
prayer to b^ a term ojf ^e«* l9|itwJ#, 
involyiiig the whole Qom^tm^ of our in- 
tercourse with God. H^ r^^^iseol^ it tP 
include our adar^on of bis p^fecii^m9 
our ackiu)wle^QDent of thi^ wi$dQip of 
his dispensftdons, of oiijr pbligaticm for 
his benefits, providential m^d spiritual oi 
the avowal of mu entice depei^dauj^e oto 
him, of our abwhite soijectiim to hmf 
the declaration of our faith in him, the 
e:(pDe8sioB of o^r devtpteiiness to him ; 
the confession of our own unworthiness, 
Hofinaities, and isins ; the petition for the 
eupply of our wauits, and for the pardon 
of our offences ; for succour in our dish 
tress i for a blessing on .our undertak- 
ings ; f<^ the direction of our conduct, 
and the success of our affairs. 

If any should be disposed to think this 
general view too comprehenstye, let him 
point out which of these particulars 
prayer does not embrace ; which of these 



\ 



clauses, a r«IJonttl, a seotieDt* an en- 
ligli/^eD^, a dependent being can omit 
in bis scheme of* devotion* 

But as the multifarious concerns of 
huinaa life will necessarily oc^ca&ion a 
siiflpen»on of tiie ezerdfie ; Saint Paul, 
ever attentive to the principle of the act, 
and td the circiui»tanoes ^ the actor, 
reduces aU tbe^e qualities to their essence 
nrh^n he f eaolves them into the spirit of 
wppUoatioo. 

To pray incessantly^ therefore, appears 
to be, in his view of the subject, to keep 
the mind in an habitual disposition and 
projNQnstty to devotion ; for there is a 
sense in which we may be said to do that 
which we are wUUng to do, tfaou^ thea^e 
are intervals of the thought as well as 
intermissions of the act — '< as a tra- 
^ veller^" iMtys Dr. Barxow> " way be 
<< said to be still on his jotirney, thou^ 
<^ he 6te|is to take needful resi^ and to 
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" transact necessary v business/' If he 
pause, he does not turn out of the way ; 
his pursuit is not diverted, though occa- 
sionally interrupted. 

Constantly maintaining the disposition, 
then, and never neglecting the actual 
duty ; never slighting the occasion which 
presents itself, nor violating the habit of 
stated devotion, may, we presume, be 
called ** to pray without ceasing." The 
expression " watching unto prayer,** im- 
plies this vigilance in finding, and this 
zeal in laying hold on these occasions. 

The success of prayer, though promised 
to all, who offer it in perfect sincerity, is 
not so frequently promised to the cry of 
distress, to . the impulse of fear, or the 
emergency of the moment, as to humble 
continuance in devotion ; it is to patient 
waiting, to assiduous solicitation, to un- 
wearied importunity, that God has de- 
clared that he will lend. his ear, that he 



will^ve the communication of his Spirit, 
that he will grant the return of our re- 
quests. Nothing but this holy persever- 
ance can keep up in our minds an humble 
sense of our dependance. It is not by a 
mere casual petition, however passionate, 
but by habitual application, that devout 
affections are excited and maintained, 
that our converse with Heaven is carried 
on. It is by no other means that we can 
be assured, with Saint Paul, that " we 
" are risen with Christ," but this obvious 
one, that we thus seek the things which 
are above j that the heart is renovated, 
that the mind is lifted above this low 
scene of things ; that the spirit breathes 
in a purer atmosphere ; that the whole 
man is enlightened, and strengthened^ 
and purified ; and that the more fre- 
quently, so the more nearly, he ap- 
proaches to the throne of God. He will 
find also that prayer not only expresses 
but elicits the Divine grace. 
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Yet do we not allow eve]:y idk plea, 
every frivolous preteigice to divert ua from 
our better resolves ? Business brings in 
its grave apology^ pleasure its bewitch- 
ing 62;quse. But if w^ would examine 
our hearts truly, and report tbeoa &ithr 
fujUiy, we should find th^ fact to be^ th^t 
disinclination to this employmeut^ ofteoef 
,than our angagem^nt in any other, keeps 
^ us from this sacred iipkt^cour^e with Qur 
Maker. 

Under circun^stances of distress,, in* 
deed* prayer i^ adopted with compsypf^ 
tively tittle reluctaxic^ ; the^ mn4) wl^A^b 
knows QQt where to fly, flies to God* In 
agoay, n^ure is w> Atheist. The soul 
ia drawn to Qod by ^ sort o4* natural im* 
pulse i not filiw^s, perhaps,, by ^n emcN- 
tion of piety, bu^ from a feeling can- 
viction, that ev«ry other refuge isi ** » 
« refuge of lie**'' Qh I thoH ^SikX^ 
tossed with t^mpaste, md QQt cQf(}|br|ed» 
happy if thou art either drawn or driven. 
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with holy Davids to say to thy God, 
** Thou aft a place to bide me in.'* 

But if it is easy for ^ sorrowing heart 
to give up a world, by whom itself seems 
to be given u]^ there are other demands 
for prayer equally imperative. There 
are circumstances more dangerous, yet 
lesft sidspected of danger, in which, thoii^ 
the call is louder^ it is less heard ; be- 
cause the voice of conscience is drowned 
by thie damours of the world. Prosper- 
ous fortunes^ unbroken heabb, flattering 
iriends, buoyant spirits, a iqmng-tide <^* 
success -^ t^ieae are the occasions when 
the very abundance of God's mercies is 
apt to fill the heart till it hardens it 
Loaded with riches, crowned with digni*- 
ties, successful in enterprize ; beset with 
snares in the shape of honours, with perils 
under the mask of pleasures ; then it is, 
that to the already saturated heart, <' to- 
*^ morrow diall be as this day, and more 
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^* abundant/' is more in unison than 
« What shall I render to the Lord ?" 1 

Men of businefis^ especially men in 
power and public situations, are in no 
little danger of . persuading themselves, 
that the afiairs which occupy their time 
and mind, being, as they really are, 
great and important duties, exonerate 
those who perform them from the neces- 
sity of the same strictness in devotion, 
which they allow to be right for men of 
leisure ; and which, when they become 
men of leisure themselves, they are re- 
solved to adopt: — but now is the ac- 
;cepted time, here is the accepted place, 
however they . may be tempted to think 
4;hat ^n exact attention to public duty, 
and an unimpeachable . rectitude in dis- 
charging it, are substitutes for the offices 
of piety. 

But these great and honourable per- 
sons are the very men to whom superior 
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cares, and loftier <kities» and higher re-* 
sponsibilities, render prayer even more 
necessary, ivere it possible, than to 
others. Nor does this duty trench 
.upon other duties, for the compatibi** 
Itties of prayer are universal. It is an 
exercise which has the property of incor- 
porating itself with every other; not 
only not impeding, but advancing it. 
If secular thoughts, and vain imagi- 
nations, often break in on our devout 
employments, let us allow Religion to 
vindicate her rights, by uniting herself 
with our worldly occupations. There is 
no crevice so small at which devotion 
may not slip in ; no other instance of so 
rich a blessing being annexed to so easy 
a condition ; no other case in which 
there is any certainty, that to ask is to 
. have. This the suitors to the great do 
not always find so easy from them, 
as the great themselves may find from 
Pod. 
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N^ only the ^levMdoti en which diey 
stemd makes this fence necessary for tireft 
perstHsal secanty, by enaMing them to 
bear the height wit4iout giddiness, but 
the guidance of God's hand is so essen* 
tial to jftie operations they conduct, that 
the public prosperity, no less than tlieir 
emti sfiafety, isjnvelvedin the practice t)f 
habitual prayer. <jod ^ill be more likely 
to jfeless the hand whieh steers, and the 
bead which dsrects, when tK)1fh are ruled 
by the heart which prays. Happily we 
nded not look out of our own age or 
nation for iustanees of public men, who, 
while they govern the country, are them- 
selves governed by a religious principle ; 
who petition the Almighty for direction, 
and praise him for success. 

The duty which Paul enjoins — " pray- 
^* ing always with all prayer and suppli- 
** cation in the spirit, and ^watchinjg 
" thereto with all perseverance,'* — would 
be the surest means to augment our love 



to &o<L We gfvdually cease to iove a 
belief actor of t^hom we cease to thmk« 
The fifequent Tecollection would warai 
<»ir ^aoSectmiMs and we should 'more cor- 
dfoily devote our lives to bim to whom 
ti^ should more frequently consecrate oar 
teaitrs. The Apos^ therefore inculcates 
ptttyeryOiot only as aaatact, but as a frame 
cf t&ind* 

In all his writings effectual prayer uni- 
fom>lyi3Upposes accompanying and pre- 
paratory virtues. Prayer ^draws all the 
Ctrristian graoes into its focus. It draws 
Charity, followed by her lovely tmin, 
of c&rbeat^nce with faults, forgi veneas o^f 
iitjuries, pity tor errors, and relieving of 
wants* It draws Repentance, with her 
holy sorrow^ her pious resolutionB, her 
selfUiistrust. It ^attracts Faith, with her 
elevated ^ye -— Hope, with her grasped 
anchor «— Beneficence, witii her open 
hand-=— £ea], booking/ far and n^ide to 
gerve-^iiumility, witibi introv<erted eye, 
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looking at home. Prayer, by quickening 
these graces in the heart, warms them 
into life, fits them for service, and dis- 
misses each to its appropriate practice* 
Prayer is mental virtue ; virtue is spi- 
ritual action. The mould into which 
genuine prayer casts the soul, is not ef^ 
faced by the suspension of the act, but 
retains some touches of the impression 
till the acTis repeated. 

- Prayer,; divested of the love of God, 
will obtain nothing because it asks no- 
thing cordially. It is only the interior 
sentiment that gives life and spirit to de- 
votion. To those who possess this, prayer 
is not only a support. but a solace: to 
those who want it, it is not only an in- 
sipid task, but a religious penalty. Our 
Apostle every where shows that purity of 
heart, resignation ^ of Spirit, peace and 
joy in believing, can, by no other expe- 
dient,, be maintained in life, activity, and 
vigour. Prayer so circumstanced is the 
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appointed means! for drawing down the 
blessing we solicit, and the pardon we 
need. 

. Yet that the best things are liable to 
abuse is a complaint echoed by all writers 
of ethics. Certain mystics, pretending 
to extraordinary illumination, have con- 
verted this holy exercise into a presomp- 
tuous error. Intense meditation itself 
has been turned into an instrument of 
spiritual pride, and led the mistaken re» 
cluse to overlook the appointed means of 
instruction ; to reject the Scriptures, to 
abandon the service of the sanctuary, and 
to expect to be snatched, like holy Paul^ 
up to the third heaven, deserting those 
prescribed and legitimate methods which 
would more surely have conducted him 
thither. The history of the Apostle him- 
self presents a striking lesson in this 
casis. " Let us remember," says one of 
1^ fathers, ^^ that though Paul was mirar 
" culously converted by an himediate 

VOL. 11. M 
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^ vision from heaven, he wm neverthcf^ 
V< less sent fot baptism and instruction 
« to a man*** 

Holy Paul calls upon us to meditate Qri 
the multitude and the magnitude of the 
gifts of God# Hi^lien we eonsideF how 
profusely he bestows, and how^Uttlehe 
requires ; that white b^ conferii like 
Deity, he desires only such poor retuntf 
as can be made by indigent^ mendicant 
mortality ; that he requiresr no costly ob*- 
iation y nothing that wiilnmpoverisb, but, 
on the contrary, wiH incdncacv:ahly.ea>^ 
rich the giver. — When we ecmsidcir thts^ 
we are ready to wonder that he wxQ: ac- 
cept so poor a thing as impotent gratis 
Mide for immeasurable bounty* Wben 
we reiect, that our very desire to praise 
him is bis gift -*^ that his grace must pa-^ 
rffy the offering, before he condescends 
to receive it, mtist confer on it that spirit 
which ' renders it acceptable «~ that he 
only expects we should consecrate to 

lO 



Him, what wa b^e received Stma Hiai, 
•^that we sluKukioQlyyCQnfi^S) that of all 
Vfe'M^joyr nothing ifi our due -**->we, may 
w«U:biash atiour mseosibility^ 

*We? think, perhaps^ as we have ob- 
tervid in ^(rther plaoe^ had he com- 
maiidedusi'^ to. do some great thing/' 
to raise some monument of splendour, 
some memorial of notoriety and ostenta- 
tion^, something that would perpetuate 
our own name with his goodness^ we 
i»faould gladly, have done it* How. much 
more when He only requires 

Our thanks how due ! 

When he only asks the homage of the 
heart, the expression of cwr dependence^ 
thfi recognition of his right ! 

Goneemtiig: the duty, of intetcesswy 
prayer for those we love^ the AproaltehaB 
beqiieatbed us^a high and holy eocaskipfe. 
He has given us not only injunctions, but 

M 2 
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Specimens. Observe for what it is that 
** he bows his knees to God" in behalf 
of his friends. Is it for an increase of 

• 

their wealthj> their power, their fame, or 
any other external prosperity ? — No : it 
is that " God would grant them accord- 
" ing to the jrichea of his glory, to. be 
** strengthened with might in the inner 
** man ;** — it is, that " Christ may dwell 
" in their hearts by faith ;" — it is "that 
" they may be rooted and grounded in 
•* love,** and this to a glorious end — 
^< that they may be able, with all Saints, 
<< to comprehend** the vast dimensions 
of the love of Christ ; — that " they may 
<* be filled with all the fulness of God.** 
Thesecare the sort of petitions which we. 
need never hesitate to present. These 
are requests which we may rest assnred 
are always agreeable to the divine will ; 
hwe we are certain we cannot " pray 
« amiss/* The^e are intercessions of 
which .the benefit may be felt, when 
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wealth, and fame, and power, shall be 
forgotten things. 

, Why does Saint Paul " pray day and 
night, that he might see the face of his 
Thessalonian converts ?*' Not merely 
that he might have the gratification of 
once more beholding those he loved — 
though that would sensibly delight so af- 
fectionate a heart — but " that he might 
<< perfect that which was lacking in their 
** faith.'^ 

Here is an instance of a spirit so large 
in its afiections, so high in their object 9 
of a ma9 who had Bo much of Heavw 
in his friendships, so much of soul in his 
attachments, that he thought time too 
brief, earth too scanty, worldly bless-? 
ings too low, to enter deeply into his. 
petitions for those to whom time and 
earth, the transitory blessings of lifei, 
and life itselfl would so soon b^ np 
more. 

a 3 



In ess^ititig tis t^pei^tual gratitude^ 
Saint Paul stirs us up [to the duty of 
keeping before our eyes the mercies 
t^bich so peremiptorily demand rt. These 
xnercies Btict?eed each other so rapidly, or 
nft^er, are crowded upon trs so simulta-* 
ntonsly, that if *we do not count them 
as thfey are received, and Tecord them as 
Aey are ^enjeyted, their H^ry multitude, 
which ottght to penetrate tlfe lieart mote 
deeply, wSl cause them to slip out of the^ 
memory* 

l%e A^6^tfe ackn<^t(f|ie^dge§ the gratis 
iide idue to Gfed te ame from life being 
the ntlivetsal ^^roprietor, — wfun^e I am^ 
oM ^hxm I "serve ; thns maldng tbe obe- 
dtence to grow out of tlje dtpend^nce* 
He serves his Marker because he is hia 
property, ^e should reject on the sti^ 
periority of the bounties of our hieavferfy 
Eather, over those of bur earthly frietads^ 
not only in their number and qiialityi, 
but especially in their unremitting con- 



trtaney^ Tbe dearest friends ddy^ think 
of QB occasionally! nor can wte Jbe sd un«i 
reasonable as to expect to be the coiwi 
stant object of their attention; If thef 
assist U9 under the imtnediate ixressuhr 
of distress, their cares aie diterwmb 
remitted* 

Many, besides us, have a claim uppn 
their kindness, and they could not 'in* 
vnriatfy attend to xis withoirt being vsBh 
jinsrt. to others* 1£ a mm inre to Uqr 
out liis^9$iole stodc of affectum iqmi xtat 
in^tvidha]^ how many duties ifmst hie %e^ 
glect^ how many claims must he ^slight^ 
how much ii^stice inust he cmaut, 
of how much ingratitude would he l>e 
giidlty ! And » an earthly friend cattBOfc 
divide his benefit!^ or even the conmcMi 
acts of kindness among an indefinite 
number, and as human means have littHs^ 
60 his benevdence can genertiUy be iSttl^ 
more than good will. But ihe exhanurt^ 
less fimd of infinite love can never* i>6 
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diminished ;-— thougti. the distribution is 
uni^^ersal^ ithoxighlhe diffiision is as wide 
as i^s:ratioi>al creation, though the cour 
tinuance is as durable as his own eter- 
mty, .the beneficence of almighty pow^r 
deeds jiat, Jike his creatur^es, deduct 
from one, because it is liberal to 
another. 

^. Our kindest ffieud may not always 
know our secret , sorrows, and with the 
-utmost goodness of intention cannot apply 
a. .balsam, where he does not know there 
^ a wound : - or it may be a wound deeper 
^ian human skill can reach, or human 
T^indness cure. Again, our weaknesses 
fQ£ay:of1:enjweary, and sometimes disgust 
;ew» .an attached friend, but it. is the 
.ifeeluig of these very infirmities with 
^which our divine. High Priest is jso 
^iiderly touched. His compassion arises 
4^om a ^ deep and intimate sense of . sym- 
^athy — r for he y^as jn all points tempted 
l^e,9svi^^Tfi, yj^tin^no point did he sin*. 
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.' It is in this view that we become so 
personally interested in the attributes of 
God; that^ they come in so completely 
in aid of our necessities, and to the sup- 
ply of our comforts. As his omniscience 
brings him fully acquainted with all our 
wants, and his omnipotence enables him 
to relieve them; so his immortality is 
pledged for our's, and insures to us the, 
perpetuity of our blessings. What a glo- 
rious idea, that the attributes of the self- 
dependent and ^everlasting God are laid, 
out in the service of his children ! 

But the Apostle, not coiftented with- 
the double injunction, — prcty evermore ,\ 
in every thing give thanks^ — links to it 
q, most exhilarating duty — rejoice ever-- 
more. The single exhortation ^— r^ow:^: 
in the Lord — is not sufficient, it is reite- 
rated without limit, again I say rejoice! 
But what are the chief causes of PauFs 
joy ? — " that God hath made us meet 
*^ to be partakers of the inheritance of 
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« the s^iwts in light/* — *• that be hath 
** delivered us from the pott^ers of dark* 
« ness,*' — «* that he hath traftislated us 
•* . into the kingdom of his dear Son" — 
" that we have redemption through hh 
** bloody even the forgiveness of isins/* 
Wliat is ** his hope, or joy, or crown of 
** rejoicing ?'* — that he should meet his 
converts in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming. 

But thi^ blessed saint found surprising 
subjects of joy, subjects with which a 
stranger does not desire to intermeddle. 
To rejoice in iribulation ; to take jjoyfulhf 
^ spoiling of his goods ; to rejoice in the 
stffferings of his friends ; to r^oice that he 
was counted u^orthy to suffer for the sake 
of Christ. This is indeed a species of 
joy which the world does not desire to 
take from him, nor to share with him. 
In the close of the description of his 
way of life, of which temptation, and 
trial> and sorrow, and sufferings, are the 
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gradations, the climax is cotnmonly not 
merely resignation but triunlph ^ not su)^ 
mission only, but joy. 

It is liiDrth our observation, that by 
perseverance in prayer he was enabled 
to glory in the infirmity, *« the thorn 
in the flesh, the messenger of Satan 
given to buffet him,*' which he had 
thrice besought the Lord might depart 
from him ; and it is a most impressive 
part of his character, that he never glo- 
ried in ** those visions and revelations 
*^ of the Lord,** but in the infirmities^ 
reproaches, necessities, persecutions for 
Christ's sake, which wei^ graciously sent 
to counteract any elation of heart, which 
such extraordinary distinctions might 
have occasioned. Like his blessed Lord^ 
he disclosed all the circumstances of 
his degradation to the eye of the 
world, and concealed only those of his 
glory. 

u 6 
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This same spirit of Christian genero- 
sity which directed his petitions^ influ- 
enced also his thanksgivings for his 
friends. What are the subjects for which 
he praises God on their behalf? — not 
that they are enriched or exalted, but 
that ** their faith groweth exceedingly." 
Again, to the Philippians, " holding 
" ,forth the word of life, that I may re- 
" joice in the day of Christ that I have 
fVnot run in vain, neither laboured in 
«« vain." 

. But the Apostle endeavours most es- 
pepi^y to kindle our grateful joy for the 
redemj3tion of the world by our Lord 
Jesus. Christ ; a blessing which, though 
thrown open to the acceptance of all on 
the offered terms, is to every believer 
(Jistinctly personal. He endeavours to ex- 
citp our praises for every instance of faith 
and holiness recorded in Scripture. He 
teaches us, that whatsoever was written 
aforetime was written/or our instruction. 

i4 
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The humble believer may claim his share 
— for in this case appropriation is not mo* 
nopoly — of every doctrine, of every pre- 
cept, of every promise, of every example. 
The Christian may exultingly say, the 
Holy Scriptures were written for wy re- 
proof, for mi/ correction, for mi/ instruc- 
tion in righteousness. The Holy Spirit, 
who teaches me to apply it to myself, 
dictated it for me. Not a miracle upon 
record, not an instance of trust in the 
Almighty, not a pattern of obedience to 
God, not a gratulation of David, not a 
prophecy of Isaiah, not an office .of 
Christ, not a doctrine of an Evangelist^ 
not an exhortation of an Apostle, not a 
consolation of Saint Paul, but has its im- 
mediate application to mt/ wants ; but 
•makes a distinct call upon mt/ gratitude ; 
but furnishes a personal demand upon 
mt/ responsibility. The whole record of 
the sacred Canon is but a record of the 
special mercies of God to me, and of 
lus promises to myself, and to everv? 
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individual Christian^ to tlie end o£ the 
world. 

That Divine Spirit, which dictated the 
inspired Volume, has taken care that we 
should never be at a loss for materials for 
devotion. Not a prophet or apostle but 
has more or less contributed to the sacred 
fund, but has cast his mite into the tre^ 
sury. The writings of Saint Paul, espe- 
cially, are rich in petitions, abundant in 
thanksgivings, overflowing in praises. 
The Psalms of David have enlarged the 
medium of intercourse between earth and 
heaven. They have supplied to all ages 
materials for Christian worship, under 
every supposeable circumstance of humati 
life. They have facilitated the means 
of negociation for the penitent, and of 
gratitude for the pardoned. They have 
provided confession for the contrite, con- 
solation for the broken-hearted, invita- 
tion to the weary, and rest for the heavy 
laden. They have furnished petitions for 
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tire nefedy, praisie for the grateful, and 
adoratron for all. However indigent in 
himself, no one catf complain of want, 
who has access to such a magazine of in- 
tellectual and spiritual treasure. These 
varioudy-gifted compositions, not only 
kindle the devoutest feelings, but sug- 
gest the aptest expressions : they invest 
thie 6ubHmest meanings with the noblest 
clbijuence. They have taught the tongue 
of this stammerer to speak plainly j they 
have furnished him who was ready to 
perish for lack of kno\vledge, with prin- 
ciples as well as feelings j they have pro- 
vided the illiterate with the form, and 
the devout with the spirit of prayer. To 
him who previously felt not his wants, 
they have imparted fervent desires, they 
have inspired the faint with energy, and 
the naturally dead, with spiritual life. 

The writings and the practice of Saint 
Paul do not less abundantly, than the 
compositions of David, manifest the su- 
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pieme power of fervent devotioii. The 
whole tenor of his life proves that his 
heart was habitually engaged in inters 
course with the Father of spirits. His 
conversation, like the face of Moses, 
betrays, by its brightness, that he had 
familiar admission to the presence of 
God* He exhibits the noblest instance^ 
with which the world has presented us,, 
of this peculiar effect of vital religion : 
that supplication is the dialect of the 

« 

poor in spirit, thanksgiving the idiom of 
the genuine Christian, praise his verna- 
cular tongue. 
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CHAP. XX. 

SAINT PAUL AM EXAMPLE TO FAMIUAR LIFE. 

* * - • 

The highest state of moral goodness is 
compounded of the avowed properties of 
ripened habits, growing out of genuine 
Christian principles, invigorated and con- 
firmed by the energy of the Holy Spirit: 
— this is evangelical virtue. 




. Saint Paul contrasts the power of op- 
posite habits with wonderful force in his 
two pictures, one of the debasing slavery 
of a vicious mind, and the other of the 
almost mechanical power . of superia^ 
duced' good habits in a virtuous one : — ; 
J* Kn(W ye not that to whom ye yield 
" yourselves servants to ohey^ his servants 
ye are to whoni ye obey, whether qf 
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** sin unto death, or qf obedience unto 
<* righteousness .^'* • What a dominion 
must holy principles and holy habits have 
obtained in that mind, when he could 
say, « The life ihat I now live, J Kve hy 
" the faith of the Son qf God, who loved 
" me, and gave Jumselffor tney** — " / 
*< am crucified to the world, and the world 
** is crucified to me /'* Mere moidtity 
xievtir rose to this saper<»hiiman triumph^ 
never exhibiteld rach a proof of its oinx 
power to establish Christian practice. 
To these rooted habits the sacred writers 
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sometimes apply the tetm petficikm 

Saint Paul^ when he iq>eal:s of per- 
fection, could only mean that fixedness 
ci prindpVe, and C!hi9stian elevation of 
character, which, tmder the ittfluence of 
Divine grace, is actually attainable : he 
coidd not mean to intimate that he ex* 
pected teah to be freed from iiabSit;^ to 

* Boraans, yi, 
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error, to be completely eicempted from 
the mroads ot' passion, to be no longer 
obnoxious to deviations and deflections 
from the law, by which he is ye^t mainly 
guided and governed. He could not 
expect him to be entirely and absolutely 
delivered from the infirmities of his frail 
and fallen nature. But though tiiis 
general uniformity of good habits may 
occasionally, tibroug4) the surprises * of 
passion and the assaults c^ temptation, 
be in *some degree broken, yet these in- 
ViadeJrs are ncA encoura^d> but repeHed : 
though some actions may be more imper*^ 
fect^ and some wrong tempers may stiU 
Htthappily intrude themselves, yet vigils, 
ance and prayer obtain such i^ power of 
resistance, as finally almost to subdue 
i^iBue corruptions; and those that are 
not altogether conquered, but occasion- 
idly bresSf. out, induce a habit of watdi- 
^ness over 1^0 suspected places, and 
keep the heart humble, by a feeling of 
theiie remains of inftmit^. 
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. But even bere, such are the stratagemi 
of the human heart for concealing its 
corruptions, not only from others, but 
from itselfi that it is incumbent on every 
individual so to examine, as clearly to 
discover, his own real character ; to in* 
quire, whether he is at the same time 
sincerely mourning over his remaining 
disorders, and earnestly desiring and 
diligently cultivating a new vital prin- 
ciple of faith and holiness ^ or whether 
he has only been making a certain de* 
gree of improvement in this or that par* 
ticular quality, while he continues both 
destitute and undesirous of this vita} 
principle, which is the first seed of th$ 
'Divine life, , . . - 

It^^hould seeiii, th^t the term " per* 
." feet,'* as well in other parts of Scrip* 
ture as in the writings of Saint. Paul« not 
only has not always the exact meaning 
which we assign to it, but has different 
meanings, according to the occasion 
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'sion on which it is employedi Sometimes 
this term expresses the aim rather than 
the acquisition, as in that injunction of 
our Saviour — " Be ye perfect as your 
" Father who is in heaven is perfect.** 
Sometimes it appears to imply, being 
furnished with needful instruction in all 
points, as in Saint Paul's direction to 
Timothy, — " that the man of God may 
" be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
" all good works." Often it means 
nearly the same with religious sincerity, 
as in Proverbs, — " for the upright shall 
^* dwell in the land, and the perfect shall 
" remain in it" Sometimes it is used 
with a special reference to abhorrence of 
idolatry, as when the expression " per- 
^* feet heart" is applied to various kings 
of Judah. The meaning in Philippians, 
** Let us therefore, as many as be per- 
"-fect be thus minded," seems to impoit 
otily real earnestness. Perfection, inf the 
pf^cise notion of it, admits not of gra- 
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datioQ, nor o^ advancesiept. m the: same 

■ 

The highest kiod, of perfectjkm of 
wbic|i man i& cis^pable^ is to ^^ lo\i(e Qod 
<' aipd Je$us Christ whom he bad sent^ 
^ with all his heart j'' that is, so to love 
ai to^ obey the laws of the one, while he 
iresjts on the merits of the other. Saint 
Faal intimates^ that our happinesstoonsists 
in the pardon of our sinsi and our hothg^ss 
in our conquest over them ; and pei^haps 
tbesre is not a more dangerous delusion, 
ih^n to separate the forgiveness from the 
subjugation: the pardon^ indeed, is ab- 
ftolute, the conquest comparative. He 
places attainable perfection in the obie- 
dieiK^e cdT faith, in the labours of cbaritji 
in the purity of holiness } proving, tb(tt 
to aspire after this perfection, all meoi 
according to their respective advantages^ 
are uOder equal obligation j and it is rwik 
too much to assert, that noione. liv^s op 
to the dignity of man, who does not 



ki^bitually asfure to tbe> perfection of A 
Ct»rlstian« For to c<>ine as near to God^ 
that ]B> as near to {Perfection as our 
ii^ture w,aa intended to approaciht id but to 
an^er the end for which we were sent 
intp the world; And. 4c^ ^e not di^fi^t 
thiM: wA$ w,hi)e, we ar^ not only contented 
tOfiive so mnqh belaWiQur acknQWle4ged 
stapdard, but while we r^t aajtisfiedi 
without even asi^'ring towards it ? 

While Saint Paul str|enu^y;^Iy c^ea^ 
vpufs to abate qonfideaace^ a«d beat4Qwn 
presumption, he is equally. careful, not, by 
Ipweiing the tone of perfection, to foster 
niegligenc^, or to cherish iodplence* 
He speaks as one who knew that sloth 
is an enemy^ the more dapgerous for 
being insidiously quiets It saps the prin* 
oiple as efiectually, if not as ^xpediti* 
ously, as other vices storm it. It is^ in* 
deed, in the power of this one inert sin, 
to perform the worskt work o^ all the 
active one9>--* to destroy the soul. He 
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admonishes us equally, by his writings^ 
and by his example, to carry all the live- 
liness of our feelings, and all the vigour 
of our faculties, into our religion. He 
knew that a cold indifference, that a life- 
less profession, would- ill prepare lis for 
that vital world, that real land of the 
living, that immortality which is air life, 
and soul, and spirit. He therefore pre-* 
scribes for us as patients who need to be 
stimulated, full as often as to be lowered, 
in our moral temperature ; nay, whose 
general constitution of mind presents 2! 
lai^e portion of languor to be invigo- 
rated, and of lethargy to be animated. 
" A physician,-^ says Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, "'would have small employment 
" on the Ripheean mountains, if he could 
" cure nothing but calentures j — dead 
"palsies and consumptions 2ire their' 
" diseases. '* • 

The Apostle, howeveir, intimates fref- 
quently that perfection does not consist 
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in a high heroic elevation in some parti- 
cular point, which, as few could reach, 
so fewer would aim at it ; but in a steady 
principle, an equable piety, a consistent 
practice, an unremitting progress. If 
the standard held up were singular, it 
would be unprofitable. An exhibition 
of character rather to be wondered at, 
than imitated, would be a useless per- 
fection. A prodigy is not a model. It 
would be no duty to copy a miracle, but 
presumptuous to expect that a miracle 
would be wrought for us. To call on aU 
to ^* perfect holiness in the fear, of God'* 
— to exhort men to " go on unto perfec- 
<< tion,'' would be mocking human in- 
firmity, if the Apostle meant something 
which only a very few could attain.' 
** Pressing on unto perfection,** can 
mean little mqre than a perpetual im- 
provement in piety and virtue. 

Let us then be animated and encou- 
raged by Scripture instances of excel* 
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l^nce, instead of jibing deterred by tbenir 
as if they wer^ too sublime for our imi-» 
tatipn^ as if exalted piety were to be 
limited to a few peculiar favourites of 
Heaven, were the exclusive prerogative 
of some distinguished servants of God» 
the rare effect of som^ miraculous g^t. 
All grace is indeed a miracle, but it is not 
a singular, it is not an exclusive miracle* 
Whole chiirches, with exceptions no 
doubt, have been favoured with it. Saint 
Paul speaks of large communities, not 
universally, we presume, but generally, 
touched by divine grace, so as collectively 
to become " the joy and crown of his re- 
" joicing." Hear him declare of his Ro- 
man converts, that they ** were full of all 
" goodness — filled with all knowledge j'* 
of the Corinthians — that they ^^ were 
*5 enriched ill every thing — that they 
" abounded in all faith and diligence ;** 
mark the connection of these two attri- 
butes, y faith** in one, nor in another, is 
not the sljickener of duty, but in all the 
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princi^^e and spring of the: sanie ^< dUi- 
" gence.** These high commendations 
are not limited to Apollos, his associate 
in the ministry, nor to ** Timothy, his 
** dearly beloved son ;'* nor to Titus, his 
" own son after the common faith," nar 
to any other of those distinguished saints 
** who laboured with him in the gospel.** 

We may therefore fairly consider Saint 
Paul, not as an instructor nor as a n^odel, 
exclusively for martyrs, and ministers, 
and missionaries. As the instruction of 
Christ's sermon on the mount, though 
primarily addressed to his disciples, was 
by no means restricted to them ; so the 
exhortations of Paul are not confined to 
ecclesiastical teachers, though he had 
them much in view. The inclosure lies 
open to all ; the entrance is left frwi the 
possibility of salvation is universal i the 
invitation is as large as the benevdence 
of God, the persons invited as numerous 
as his whdle rational creation. 

N 2 
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It is a beautiful part of his character, 
and it is what contributes to make him so 
uniformly a pattern, that all his strength 
is not reserved for, nor expended entirely 
on, those great demands which so fre- 
quently occurred, to answer which he 
was always so fully prepared, and which 
he encountered with such unshaken 
fortitude. 

• His iiitiervals were filled up with shades 
of the same colour; the same principle 
was at work in all the common events 
of his daily life; the same dispositions^ 
which were ripening him for his final suf- 
fering, operated in the humble, tender,' 
forbearing habits, in which he was per- 
petually exercised. The divine principle 
had resolved itself into a settled frame* 
of niind. And it was in the hourly cul- 
tivation of that most amiable branch of it. 
Christian charity, that he acqiiired such 
maturity in the heroic virtue' of enduring 
patience. To deny his own inclinatioiii^ 
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to sustain the infirmities of the weak, to 
bear the burthen of others, he considerejd 
^ as indispensable in the followers of Him, 
whose lovely characteristic it was that 
HE PLEASED NOT HIMSELF. In enjoining 
this temper on his Roman converts, he 
winds up his injunction, with ascribing to 
the Almighty the two attributes which 
render Him the fountain of grace, for 
the production of this very temper in all 
alike who call upon him for it. He df- 
nominates Him the God qfjpatienee and 
4:onsolation» . c 

We nmst not therefore fancy that this 
eminent Saint was not an example to 
private life, because his destination was 
higher, and his trials greater than ours. 
This superioritv cannot disqualify him 
for a copy. We must aim at the highest 
point. It is easier to reduce a portrait 
than to enlarge it. All may have the 
same grace, and some actually have great, 
if not equal trials. If Christians mf^ not 

N 3 
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now called, like him, to martyrdom, they 
are frequently called to bear the long 
protracted sufferings of sickness without 
mitigation, of penury without relief, of 
sorrows without redress ; some are called 
to bear them all without even the comfort 
of witnesses, without the sbothings of pity* 

If the elevation of his conduct does not 
place this great Apostle above our imita* 
tion, no more does the sublimity of hia 
principles, as we find them exhibited in 
his writings. His piety in both is equally 
of a practical nature. We rise from pe- 
rusing many a treatise of metaphysical 
morality without clearly ascertaining it& 
precise object 5 at least without carrying 
away any one specific principle for the 
regulation of our own heart and life. We 
admire the ingenuity of the work as we 
admire the contrivance of a labyrinth ; it 
is curiously devised, but its intricacy, 
while it has amused, has embarrassed us ^ ^ 
we feel that we might have made our 
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way, and attained our end^ more eaisily 
and more speedily, in a plain path, where 
lesa perplexity required no artificial clue* 
The direct morality of our Apostle his 
none of this Dcedalian enginery ^ 

Saint Paul, in one sense, always writeis 
like a man of the actual world. His is 
not a religion of theory, but of fiicts, of 
feelings, of principles ; a religion exactly 
accommodated to the being for whom 
h6 prescribes. Our passions and iik 
reason, our hopes and oCif feari^, oiir 
infirmities and our supports, our lapses 
and our . restoratieni all find theii* pl^te 
in his discussions. He • consults every 
part of our nature j he writes for mate- 
rial and immaterial, for mortal and im- 
mortal man. 

He does not abound in those desultory 
and random discussions, which distract 
the mind, and leave the reader at a lass 
what he is to think and what he is to do. 

N 4 
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.He does not philosophize upon abstract 
truths, nor reason upon conjectural no- 
tions ; but bears witness to what he lias 
.seen and known, and deduces practical 
instruction from actual events. He is 
therefore distinct in his exposition of 
doctrines and duties ; explicit in his in- 
junctions and reproofs ; and this because 
truth is absolute. We can scarcely.peruse 
a sentence in his writings, withbut find- 
ing something to bring away from ^ them 
for our own use, something which belongs 
to ourselves, something which would 
.have been seasonably addressed to us, 
had he been our personal correspondent* 

He knew mankind too well not to 
know the necessity of speaking, out j he 
knew that if any opening was left, they 
would interpret it in their own favour, 
that they would slip out of every thing 
which was not precisely explained, and 
definitely enjoined. He was aware that 
the reason why men profit so little by 
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Scripture instruction is, because, in ap- 
plying it, they are disposed to think only 
of other people, and are apt to. forget 
themselves. He knew it was not easy to 
lower the world's good opinion of itsel£ 
That the quicksightedness of certain per- 
sons errs, not in misunderstanding the 
justness of a reproof, but only in mistak- 
ing its object, and that by directing the 
censure to others, they turn away the 
point of the weapon from their own 
bosoms. Yet he makes charitable^ allow- 
ance for the capacities, the exigencie3> 
and the temptations of a world so, di- 
versely circumstanced. Like his blessed 
Master he would have all men every 
where to be saved ; and, like him, left 
no means unessayed which might pro* 
mote this great end. 

ff 

We must not imagine that Christianity 
is not precisely the same thing now, as it 
was when our Apostle published it, be- 
fjause its external marks are not so com- 

N 5 
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pletely identified. A more animated zeal 
in religion might have been visible and 
legitimate in the first ages of the Church 
than commonly in the present. The 
astonishing change then effected in the 
fifiinds of men was rapid, isind often in- 
litantaneous. In our day it is usually 
gradual.- It is no wonder that persons 
should have been overwhelmed with joy 
and gratitude at being suddenly rescued 
from the darkness of Pagan idolatry, at 
being delivered from the bondage of the 
Jewish ritual, and translated into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 
This total revolution in the mind, and in 
the principles, would certainly produce 
a sensible alteration in the external habits 
and visible practice of the Gentile con- 
vert; whose morals, if he were indeed 
a convert, would be as different from 
what they had previously been, as his 
faith, and he as different from his former 
self, as any two men from each other. 
This, consequently, would make the 
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change more obvious than in tlie reno- 
vated character of a nominal Christian, 
now brought to embrace vital Chris- 
tianity ; in whose outward dbservanoeS) 
antecedent and subsequent to bis cliange^ 
there might possibly be no ^erj^ appardiii 
alteration. 

In the days of the Apostle, the holy 
sacrament of baptism was likely to be in 
the very highest sense of the- word, ex- 
pressive of regeneration. It was not only 
the outward and visible sign of ati inward 
and spiritual grace ; but it was also, for 
the most part, an actual evidence that 
such grace had been effectually received 
imto eternal salvation. The convert then 
was an adult, and received baptism as his 
explicit confession, and open adoption 
of the new faith. To bring men " to 
" believe with the heart, and to confess 
*^ with the tongue,** the Divinity of the 
Redeemer was to bring them to be truly 
convertedr " No man could say that 

^ 6 
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« 

I 

4 

.V Jesus was the Lord, but by the Holy 
"Ghost.** . As the Apostles had neither 
reputation to influence, nor authority to 
compel, nor riches to bribe, so it is ob- 
vious that there was nothing to attract 
naen to Christianity, except their full 
conviction of its divine truth. It was 
hostile to their secular advancement, to 
their interests, their reputation, their 
safety. Hypocrisy was consequently a 
rare, when it was a losing sin. A hypo- 
crite was not likely to embrace a faith 
by which he was sure to gain nothing in 
this world, if it wer^ false, and nothing 
till after his death, if it were true. Chris- 
tians were such optionally, or not at all. 

* • _ 

It was not then probable that he who 
was baptized under such circumstances 
would be merely an external convert. 
According to all human means of judg- 
ing, that " faith** existed, which is said 
by an article to be " confirmed** in bap- 
tism; and this holy sacrament b/ecame 

14 
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not only an initiatory but a coiiiiitii««.w^ 
rite. 

^he. we. .t that ti,ne no heredita^ 

professors, there was no such thing as 
Christianity by transmission. There was 
therefore a broad line to step over when- 
ever the new faith was adopted. There 
was no gradual introduction into it by 
education, no slipping into it by habit, 
no wearing, its badge by fashion. \ 

But if the novelty attending the early 
introduction to Christianity has ceased ^ 
if living in a land where it is universally 
professed, being educated in some ac- 
quaintance with the Christian faith, 
finding easy access into the Temples in 
which it is preached, habitually attend- 
ing on its services, living under laws 
which are imbued with its spirit : if all 
tliis takes off from the apparent effect, if 
it lessens the surprise, if it moderates the 
joy and wonder, which a total change in 
external circumstances was calculated to 
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excite ; if it even lessens in a. degree 
the visible alteration produced in hearts 
awakened by it j if this change was more 
obvious in the conversion of those who 
were before wallowing in the grossest 
abominations, or sunk in the most de- 
grading superstitions, than in those who 
are conversant with the decencies of life, 
who had previously observed the forms 
vof religion, and practised many of the 
social virtues J yet in the views and in 
the feelings, in the heart and in the 
spirit, in the principle of the mind, and 
in the motive of the' conduct, the change 
in the one case has a very near affinity to 
the change in the other. The difference 
of circumstances diminishes nothing of 
the real power of Divine grace j it does 
not alter the nature of the change in- 
wardly effected ; it does not manifest 
now less than it did then, the " pitiful- 
" ness of God's great mercy in deliver- 
** ing those who are tied and bound with 
*^ the chain of their sins^" 
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Had Saint Paul been a profligate or 
immoral man, we apprehend that his con- 
version would, as an example, have lost 
much of its power. The two extremes 
of character might in that case, indeed, 
more forcibly strike the superficial en- 
quirer. But to shew the turpitude of 
gross vice a miracle is not necessary j 
Christianity is not necessary. The thing 
was self-evident ; Antoninus and Epicte- 
tus could have shewn it. But for a man 
who had previously such strong claims to 
respect from others, such pretensions on 
which to value himself^ — his Hebrew 
descent — his early initiation into the 
distinguishing Jewish rite — his Pharisaic 
exactness, an exactness not hypocritical 
but conscientious — his unquestionable 
morals, his blameless righteousness in all 
that pertained to the law, his correctness 
of demeanor, his strict observance of re- 
ligious forms ; that smh a man should 
need the further subjugation of his pas- 
sions, his pride, his bigotry, and uncha- 
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ritableness ; that in short, he should re- 
quire a total and radical renovation of 
the character and the soul, — this was 
indeed a wonder worthy of Divine in- 
spiration to declare, as well as of Divine 
grace to accomplish ; and this change, 
when really effected, afforded an appeal 
for the truth of the doctrine, both to the 
heart and to the understanding, more 
powerful than volumes of arguments. 
Thus Saint Paul's whole life, from his 
conversion to his death, presents one 
unbroken series of the most conclusive 
evidences of the truth of Christianity. 

Saint ♦Paul was aware that there is 
frequently ipore danger where there is 
less scandal ; that some fancy they are 
reformed, because they have exchanged 
the sensual for the spiritual vices ; that 

[in truth m en ofteneV change their s ins 
than their nature, put pride into their 
correctness, and violence into their zeal, 
and uncharitableness into their sobriety^ 
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and covetousness into their prudence, | 
and censonousness into their abstinence^ 
Among the better disposed, he knew 
there were many who, after they are 
brought to embrace religion, think they 
have nothing more to do. But is it 
nothing to do, daily to overcome the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ? These 
persons were, perhaps, sincere in their 
enquiries, and their convictions w^re 
strong. But having once obtained a 
confidence in their acceptance, they con- 
clude that all is well. They live upon 
their capital, if we may be allowed the 
expression ; and so depend upon their 
assurance, as if their personal work was 
done. To both of these classes he directs 
the warning voice. Go on unto perfection ; 
to both he virtually represents that if 
the transformation were real, it would 
animate them to increased earnestness ; 
while their desires would be more fer- 
vent, their piety would not evaporate in 
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desires, their constant fear of relaxing 
would quicken their progress. 

It is worth remarking that through-^ 
out the Holy Scriptures, and especially 
throughout the writings of the Apostle — 
striving with principalities and powers, 
putting on the whole armour of God, con- 
tinuing instant in prayer, seeking those 
things which are above, mortifying your 
members, avoiding inordinate affections 
and covetousness, which is idolatry, are 
not applied to the prophane, or even to 
the careless, but to those who had made 
a great proficiency in religion j not to 
novices, but to saints. These are conti- 
nually cautioned against sitting down at 
ease in their religious possessions ; they 
are exhorted on the contrary to augment 
them. It is not, as an able writer says, 
" longing after great discoveries, nor 
" after ^great tastes of the love of God, 
" nor longing to be in Heaven, nor 
" longing to die, that are such distin- 

IS 
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" guishing marks of a perfect Christian, 
** as longing after a more holy heart, 
*^ and living a more holy life.*' * 

The Apostle shews that we must not 
sit down satisfied even in the habitual 
desire^ even in the general tendency to 
what is right. He frequently stirs up 
the reader to actual exercise, to quicken- 
ing exertions ; without such movements 
he knew that desire might sink into un- 
productive wishes, that good tendencies 
might come short of their aim. This 
brief but comprehensive hint — not as 
though I had already attained — fre- 
quently recollected and acted upon, will 
serve to keep up in the mind that we are 
capable of much higher things than we 
have yet achieved — and that while we 
are diligently ascending by each progres- 
sive step, we must still stretch forward 
our view to the culminating point. 

♦ Dr, Owen on the Holy Spirit. 
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If, theii, even the most conspicuous 
converts of Saint Paul required to be 
confirmed by incessant admonition; if he 
did not think the mast heroic Christians 
so established as to be arrived at their 
ultimate state ; if he did not think the 
most advanced so secure as to be trusted 
t^ go alone, so complete in themselves 
as to lose sight of their dependence ; if 
they required to be exhorted to go on 
unto perfection — to be renewed Jrom day 
to day — to standfast — to quit themselves 
like men ^^ to be strong in the Lord^ and 
in the power of his might to stand against 
the wiles of the Devils and having done all 
to stand — " let us not be high-minded, 
" but fear/' If we believe that the 
spirit was poured out in more abundant 
measures in the incipient state than on 
us in the more established position of the 
Church; yet we see their superiority in 
this reS:pect neither lessened the neces- 
sity of caution in the instructor, nor of 
diligence in the hearen 
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CHAP. XXL 

ON THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF THE TPRE- 
SENT" PERIOD FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE, RELIGION, AND HAPPINESS* 



f\i 



We have heard of a Royal infidel, 
who was impious enough to declare, 
that had the Maker of the universe con- 
sulted him at the Creation, be could 
have given him hints for the improve- 
ment of his plan. \ Many, who do not 
go so far as to regret that their advice 
was not asked when the world was made,; 
practically intimate that they could im« 
prove upon the scheme of Trovidence in 
carrying it on. We have met with per- '^ 
sons, who, not fully satisfied with the 
ewdences of Christianity, at least not 
quite firm in the practical adoption of 
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its truths, have expressed a wish, that 
for the more complete confirmation of 
their faith, their lot had been cast in this, 
or in that particular age, in which they 
might have cleared up their doubts, and 
removed their difficulties. 

Now, though it is not permitted to 
indulge any wish contrary to the ap- 
pointment of Him who fixes the bounds 
of our habitation, and ordains pur whple 
lot in life j yet it should seem that we, 
in this age and country, have the most 
abundant reason, not only to be con- 
tented with our allotment, but to be 
peculiarly grateful that it has fallen at 
this precise period. Who, that reflects 
at all, will nutintain, that any aera in tbe 
history of the world, whether antecedent, 
or subsequent, to the institution of Chris- 
ii^nity, could have afforded clearer lights 
or higher aids than the present ? or would 
have conduced to make us wiser, better, 
or happier ? -^ Let us be assured^ that 
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if we do not see truth with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, it is not our own position, nor 
that of the object, which is in fault, but 
the organ itself. 

It IS not to our present purpose to in- 
sist on the internal evidence of Chris- 
tianity: on that witness within — that 
conviction of the Christian's own mind, 
arguing so strongly the truth of Revela- 
tion from its correspondence to his own 
wants — because this is an evidence 
equally accessible to the . believer of 
every period. We shall, therefore, only 
offer a few observations on the superior 
advantages which we at present enjoy, 
as well from other causes, as from the 
fulness of the external evidence which 
has been undeniably establisihed upon the 
profoundest knowledge and closest exa- 
mination of the Sacred Records, by so * 
many of our wisest and soundest di? 
vines. 
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We have, for our assistance in reli- 
gious knowledge, the collective wisdom 
of sacred antiquity ; and for our further- 
ance in piety, its precepts, its moni- 
tions, its examples. It is also the pe- 
culiar honour of our Apostle, that from 
his life and writings alone^ a. new con-^ 
firmation of the truth of the Gospel 
which he preached, has been recently 
and completely made out. In addition 
to the fullest general evidence of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, two 
of our own contemporaries, — men of dif- 
ferent rank, habits, education, and turn 
of mind, — have extracted from the writ- 
ings of Saint Paul ej^clusivefy, particular 
and collateral evidence of a most inte- 
resting and important nature. We refer, 
in the first instance, to a small but va- 
luable work of a noble author *, himself 
a convert of no common order, in which 
he lays down, and substantially proves 

\ * Lord Lyttelton. \ A 
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the truth of the position, that{/Ae con* 
version and apostles/up of Saint Paul ahne^ 
Mufy considered, is, of itself a demomtror 
Hon sufficient to prove Christianity to be a 
Divine Revelation^ Into these circum- 
stances, which it is probable power- 
fully assisted his own convictions, he has 
with great diligence examined ; and baa 
with i.rresistible strength proposed them 
.for the conviction of others. 

In the other instances, we refer to that 
exquisite work, the " Horae Paulince,'* of 
Doctor Paley ; a work which exhibits a 
species of evidence as original as it is in- 
controvertible. It is a corroboration of* 
the truth of the New Testament, de- 
rived from the incidental but close cor- 
frespondence of numberless passages m 
the life ^nd travels of Saint Paul, related 
in the Acts, with his own repeated re?- 
ference, in his Epistles, to the same cir^ 
eumstances, persons, places, and events; 
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together with their mbst oorrecft gdogra- 
phieal agreement ;"—• the i:^speGtive au- 
thors of boHi writings uniforoi^ly and c«fi- 
sistently, though unintentionally, throw- 
ing light on each other. 

Hiis interesting work, in a more espe- 
cial mantier, adds weight to facts which 
were already fally established, and 
strength to that ** truth** which was be- 
fore " barred up with ribs of iron/* We 
cannot too highly estimate this sub-^ 
sidiary evidence to the Christian reve- 
lation, derived as it were, casually and 
incidentally, from our Apostle, from him 
to whom we were already uiiispeakably 
indebted fbr so much direct spiritual and 
practical instruction. It is a iq)ecies of 
evidence ^ ingenious, yet so solid, so 
clear and so decisive, that the author 
must have carried his point in any court 
of judicature hefore which ♦the cause 
might have been brought. 



Jfk wqre not the very geoiiis of Seep- 
ticiam to fihrluk i|s * ^ shrivel led e3seoee'' 
down ' to the minutest point, when k 
wishe6 to work itsdf an entrance where 
no visible opening seemed previously to 
have been lefl» we . should thinks tbat^ 
^er the able defences of Revelation 
which have been made on general 
grounds, the addition of these partial 
*and subordinate, but not less convincing, 
proofs, had not left even the smallest 
crevice through which Unbelirf oould 
force, or even Doubt insinuate, its way. 

But to quit this more limited channel 
of conviction for the broad current of 
general Scripture, let us examine what 
period would have been more favpurable, 
not only for the confirmation of <)ur be- 
lief, but for our moral, our intellectual 
and spiritual improvement. Let us in- 
stitute an enquiry, (if a few cursory and 
superficial remarks may be so called,) 
whether all those whose supposed supe- 

o 2 
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-rior opportunities of religious improve- 
ment we are disposed to envy, really 
possessed more advantages than our- 
selves; and whether many among them 
were induced, in consequence of their 
peculiar situation, to make the best use 
of those which they actually did possess. 

How very few of those who were not 
only countrymen but contemporaries of 
our blessed Redeemer, believed in him, 
or at least persevered in their belief! 
Even of his immediate disciples, even of 
his select friends, of the favoured few 
who beheld the beautiful consistency of 
his daily life, who were more intimately 
privileged to hear the gracious words 
which proceeded from his lips — we pass 
by the Son of Perdition — one had not 
courage so much as to acknowledge that 
he knew him ; another doubted his iden- 
tity after his resurrection* In the mo- 
ment of exquisite distress, they all far-^ 
sooh him. His " own familiar friends** 
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abandoned him, <^ and of the people 
" there was none with him." 

Where then were the peculiar, the 
enviable advantages, of that situation, 
placed in which, the fervent Peter, who 
declared that though all men should fori* 
sake him, yet would not he j — the fervent 
Peter forgot his oath, and forfeited his 
fidelity? Can we affirm that we have 
stronger or more tender religious attach*, 
ments than ^ the disciple whom Jesus 
*• loved ?*' ' Yet was he one of that all 
who forsook him. Are we sure that it 
is a superiority in our faith rather than in 
our circumstances, which makes us to 
differ from those affectionate but troubled 
companions, who, after his crucifixion^ 
sunk into the most hopeless despond-* 
ency : — " We trusted that this should 
" have been He who shouI4 have re-^ 
«* deemed Israel.'* Cannot we, on the 
contrary, exnltingly say. We hum that 
tins was He who has redeemed, not Israel 

3 
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only, but every penitent believer, of every 
people, and kindred, and nation, to- the 
end of the world. 

After the truth of our Lord'd divine 
mission had heetk ratified by his resur- 
rection from the dead, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, how many who heard 
the preaching, And beheld the miracles of 
his apostles, TevdAitied hardened in incre^ 
duKty J In the ages immediateiy Sue- 
c^eeding the proijlulgation of the Gospet, 
even while k^ verities* were new, and the 
s^nse of ifcs blessi&gs fresh, many of its 
professors fell into gross errors; some 
tilinfed its purity by infusions of their 
own; others incorporated with it the 
corruptions of Paganisar. Many became 
heretics, some became adversaries, not a 
few renounced Christianity, and more 
perhaps dig^hotroured it. 

Does not Saint Paul, after his incessant 
labours, evcfn after his apparent success m 
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one quarter of tlie gldbe^ sorrowfully ex- 
claim to hi» fri^yU ^^ Thou knowest that 
*^ aU they whk^ are in A»a be turaed 
** away from mje/' He then proceeds to 
CQumefate individuals^ of whoin» it may 
he presumed, that he once eortertaindd 
bettei hopes. While^ therefore, we posr 
aes$ the works, of this great Apostle, and 
still many continue to receive so little b^ 
nefit from them, let not any deceive them- 
selves with the notion, that they, would 
have derived infallible sanctification &om 
his. personsd preaching ; but let them re- 
oi^nber, thai; all proconsular Asia*, who 
enjoyed that blessing, deserted both him 
and the fjvoapel. May not even the ad- 
vantage^ considered in some points cdf 
view, be. reckoned on our side ? If we 
may trust his own humble report of him- 
self, *^ his letters,*' he says, " were al- 
" lowed to be more weighty and powerful 
" than his bodily presence." 

* 2 Timothy, i. , 

o 4 
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If SO many were perverted, ivho had 
the privilege of standing the nearest to 
the fountain of light, who even drank im- 
mediately from the living spring itself, 
shall we look for a more luminous exhi- 
bition, or more privileged exercise, or 
more sincere " obedience" of Christiati 
" faith," in the middle ages, when, in 
truth, religion was in a good measure 
extinguished, when the Christian world 
had sunk into almost primeval darkness j 
" when Christianity,** to borrow the 
-words of Melanctbon, <* was becoine a 
*^ mere compound of philosophy and 
** superstition j" when what religion did 
survive, was confined to a few, was im- 
mured in cloisters, was exhausted m 
quibbles, was wasted in unprofitable 
subtleties, was exhibited with little 
speculative clearness, and less practical 
influence ? 

Even when literature and religion 
awoke together from their long slumber^ 
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when deteriorated Christianity was re- 
novated and purified, the glorious beams 
^f the Reformation did. not difRise 
universal illumination. JEven by better 
([Hsposed, but partially enlightened inidds» 
contention waj3. too frequently mistaken 
for piety, and debate substituted for 
devotion, 

• \ 

Of how different a spirit from these 
wrangling Polemics was Saint Paul I 
Though he repeatedly exhorts his friends, 
especially Timothy, in instructing his 
people to watch particularly " over their 
<* doctrine,** the grand foundation on 
which all preaching must be built, yet he 
ever shoWs himself an enemy to contro- 
versy, to frivolous disputes, and idle coft- 
tention. He directs his converts, not to 
waste the time and strength, which should 
be reserved for great occasions, about 
words to no profit but subverting the 
hearers. And, perhaps, there has seldom 
been less genuine piety in the church 

o 5 
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dian when intricate and theoretical points 
in tbeok^ have been most pertinaciously 
discussed. This is not << contending for 
^* the faith once delivered to the saints,*^ 
but diverting the attention from faith, 
and alienating the heart from charitj^ 

We do not mean to censure a spirit 
of enquiry, nor to repress earnestness in 
the solution of difficulties. It is indeed 
of the very essence of an enquiring mind 
freely to start doubts, as it is of a learned 
and enlightened age rationally to solve 
them. COn this point, we are quite of 
the opinion of a good old Divine, that 
*« ilothing is so certain as that which is 
j^* certain after doubts/^ But compared 
even with the latter period of religious 
light and information, how far superior 
is pur own ? We who have the happiness 
to live in the present age, live, when 
truth has had time to force its Way 
through all the obstructions which barred 
up its passage to the heart} to pierce 

^5 
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thTough all the obscurities which had 
been raised about it, to prevent its ac« 
cess, to the understanding. 

» 

If we rightly appreciate our advaixr 
tflges, we shall truly fiivd that no country, 
in any age, was ever placed in a fairer 
position for improvement in wisdom, in 
piety, in happiness. A black cloud in- 
deed, charged with sulphureous matter, 
for a long time was suspended over our 
heads} but, providentially directed, it 
passed on, and bursting, spread confla- 
gration over other lands. By the most 
exact retributive justice, those very 
countries in which the modern Titans 
first assaulted He^iven, became the first 
scene of total desolation. — In other 
places we have seen experiments tried, 
new in their nature, terrible in their pro- 
gress, and worse than fruitless in their 
results* We have seen a great nation 
endeavouring to show the world that they 
could do without God. We have seen 

o 6 
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• them exclade the Maker from his own 
Creation ! and to complete the opposition 
between their own government, and His^ 
whom they gloried in dethroning, they 
tised their impiously assumed power for 
the exterminationl^of the species which he" 
had created, for the destruction of the souli 
whom he had sent his Son to redeem. 

If, however, in our own age, and per** 
haps in our own country, Christianity has 
not only been boldly opposed, but auda-* 
Ciously vilified, it has been only so much 
the more seriously examined, so much 
the more vigorously defended. If its 
truth has been questioned by some, and 
denied by others, it has been only the 
ftiore carefully sifted, the more satisfac* 
torily cleared. The clouds in which 
sophistry had sought to envelope it, are 
dispersed; the charges which scepti- 
fcism had brought against it, are re- 
pelled. The facts, arch-like, have been 
strengthened by being trampled upom 
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Infidelity has done its worst, and by the 
energy of its efforts, and the failure of 
its attempts, has shown how little it could 
do* Wit, and ingenuity, and argument, 
have coiitributed each its quota to con^ 
firm the truths which wit, and ingenuity, 
and ai^ument, had undertaken to sub- 
vert. Talents on the wrong side have 
elicited superior talents on the right, and 
the champions of the Gospel have beaten 
it» assailants with their own weapons^ 
Pyrrhonism has been beneficial, for by 
propagating its doubts it has caused them 
to be obviated. Even Atheism itself has 
not been without its uses, ibr by obtrud- 
ing its impieties, it has brought defeat 
on the objections, and abhorrence on 
their abettors. Thus the enemies of our 
faith have done service to our cause, for 
they have not advanced a single charge 
against it, which has not^een followed by 
complete refutation j^the shaking of the 
torch of truth has caused it to diffuse a 
deafer and stronger light* \ 
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Let US once more resume the compa^ 
rison of our advantages, and the use we 
make of them, with the advantages and 
the conduct of those ancient servants of 
God, in considering whom, perhaps, we 
mingle envy with our admiration. How 
fervently did these saints of the Old 
Testament pant for that full blaze of 
light under which we live, and for which 
we are so little thankful! — ** I have 
*^ waited for thy salvation, O Lord !" ~- 
was the heart-felt apostrophe of a devout 
patriarch. The aged Saint who " waited 
" for the consolation of Israel, and rap* 
** turously sung his Nunc dknittisy^* -^ 
the ancient Prophetess, who departed 
not from the temple, who desisted not 
from prayer day nor night j — the father 
of the Baptist, who " blessed the Lord 
" God of Israel that he had visited smd 
" redeemed his people * ;** — how small 
were their advantages compared with 
ours ! How weak is our faith, how freez* 
ing our gratitude, compared with theirs 1 1 

* Luke, i» f Luke; ii. 
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"^ They only beheld in their Saviour a 
feeble infant ; — they had not heard, as 
1?e have heard, from the most undenia- 
ble authority, the perfections of his life, 
nor the miracles of his power, nor the 
works of his mercy, nor his triumph ovef 
death, nor his ascension into Heaven^ 
nor the descent of the Comforter. They 
had not witnessed a large portion of 
the globe brought \»ithin the Christian 
pale, by the preaching of that Gospel, 
the dawn of which so exhilarated their 
overflowing hearts. If full beatitude is 
promised to them who have not seen, 
and yet have believed j what will be the 
state of those who virtually have seen, 
and yet have not believed ? 

Had any patriarch or saint, who was 
permitted only some rare and transient 
glimpses of the promised blessing, been 
allowed, in prophetic vision, to penetrate 
through the long vista of ages, which lay 
in remote futurity before him — had he 
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been asked, if his power concurred with 
his choice, i^ what age and in what na- 
tion he would have wished his lot assigned 
him — is it not more than probable 
that he would have replied — in great 

BRITAIN, IN THE BEGINNING OF THE^ NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY ! 

May we not venture to assert, that 
there are at this moment, on the whole, 
more helps and fewer hindrances to the 
operation of Christian piety, than at any 
preceding period ? May we not assert, 
that at no time has the genuine religion 
of the Gospel been more precisely de- 
fined, more completely stript of human 
inventions, more purified from philoso- 
phical infusions on one hand, and on the 
other more cleared from superstitious 
perversions, fanatical intemperance, and 
debasing associations ? That there still 
exist among us philosophists and fanatics, 
not a few, we are far from denying j 
but neither is the distortion of faith in 
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the one party nor its subversion in the 
other the prevailing character; good 
sense and right-mindedness predominate 
in our general views of Christianity. 

If it be objected that there is a very 
powerful aid wanting to the confirmation 
of ow faith, which the age of the apostles 
presented — that of miraculous gifts — 
the obvious answer is^ that if they have 
ceased, it is because they have fully an- 
swered the end for which they were con- 
ferred ^ and is not the withdrawing of 
these extraordinary endowments more 
than compensated by the fulfilment of so 
many of the prophecies of the New Tes- 
tament, and the anticipation of the near 
-approach of others, yet unaccomplished ? 
I In the mean time have we not the perpe- 
^ tual attestation of those living miracles, 
the unaltered state of the Jewish Church, 
and the frequent internal renovation of 
the human heart ? \ 
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There is not a more striking feature in 
the character of the Royal Psahni^t, than 
the fervent and reiterated expres^ona of 
his lx>ve and admiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. In what a variety of raptu- 
rous strains does he poor out the over- 
flowings of his ardent soul ! — * << Oh ! how 
I love thy law ! — Thy word is a lamp 
to my feet — Ob teach me thy statutes I 
Thy words have I hid withia my heart 
— Open thou mine eyes» that I niay see 
" the wondrous things of thy law !*' -* 
To give a full view of his afiectionate 
effusions^ would be to transcribe the larger 
portion of the Pisalms. To paraphrajse 
his words, would be to dilute essential 
spirit* 

Let us pause a moment, and while we 
admire this holy fervency, let us blwh 
at our own ingratitude for advantages so 
superior : let us lament our own want erf" 
spiritual sensibility. Let us be humbled 
at the reflection, how very small was the 
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portion of Scriptures with which David 
was acquainted ! How comparatively 
little did he know of that Divine book } 
yet what holy transport was kindled by 
that little ! He knew scarcely more than 
the Pentateuch, and one or two contem- 
porary prophets. Then let us turn our 
eyes to the full revelation under which 
we livCj and be grateful for the meridian 
splei&dour. 

Hdd David seen^ as we see, the pre- 
dictions of the later prophetical writers, 
those of Isaiah especially, to say nothing 
of his own, fulfilled -— had he seen, as 
we have seen, their glorious accomplish- 
ment in the New Testament — the incar- 
nation and resurrection of Christ, the 
plenary gift of the Holy Spirit, the ful- 
filment of types, the substantiation of 
shadows, the solution of figures, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the wide pro- 
pagation of the everlasting Gospel, and 
that in far more tongues than were heard 
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on the day of Pentecost, •— had he seen 
a Bible in every cottage — a little semi- 
nary of Christian institution in every 
village — had he beheld the firm esta- 
blishment of the Christian Church, Ho 
longer opposed but supported by secular 
powers, after having conquered opposi- 
tion by weapons purely spiritual — had 
he seen a standing ministry continued in 
a regular succession, from the age of the 
Apostles to the present hour — had he 
seen, in addition to these domestic bless- 
ings, England emancipating Africa and 
iavangelizing India, commerce spreading 
her sails to promote civilisation, and 
Christianity elevating civilisation and 
sanctifying commerce — had the Royal 
Saint witnessed this combination of mer- 
cies in one single country, what had his 
feelings been ? 

He who so passionately exclaimed. Oh 
how amiable are thy dwellings^ thou 
•« Lord of Hosts! — my soul hath a desire 
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^^ and longing to enter into the courts 
*• of the Lord — blessed are they that 
" dwell in thine house —one day in thy 
" courts is better than a thousand — one 
^* thing have I desired of the Lord, that 
I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, to behold the 
fair beauty of the Lord, and to visit 
" his temple" — this conqueror of the 
heathen, this denouncer of false gods, 
this chosen monarch of the chosen 
people, this fervent lover of the devo- 
tions of the Sanctuary, this hallowed 
poet of Sion, this noble contributor to 
our public worship, this man after God's 
own heart, was not permitted to build 
one single church — we, in England 
alone, possess ten thousand* 

But some may say, the apostles had 
.supernatural supports, which are with- 
held from us. Their supports were 
doubtless proportioned to the fervency of 
their faith, and \o the extraordinary 
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etnergencies on which they were called 
out to act. But as we had occasion to 
remark in a former chapter, these assist- 
ances seem to be reserved for occasions 
to which we are not called ; and to be 
dispensed to them for others rather than 
for themselves. We do not find that 
tliey who could cure diseases, were 
exempt from sufiering them ; that they 
who could raise others from the dead, 
escaped a violent death themselves. We 
do not find that the aids afforded them, 
wei^ given to extinguish their natural 
feelings, to lighten their burthens, to 
rescue them from the vicissitudes of a 
painful life, from poverty or sorrow, from 
calumny or disgrace. Though Saint 
Paul converted the Philippian Jailor^ 
he had nevertheless been his prisoner; 
though he had been the instrument of 
malcing " saints even in Caesar's housc- 
" hold," he was not delivered from 
perishing by Caesar's sword,. 
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It does not appear that in their ordi- 
nary transactions they had the assistance 
of more than the ordinary operations of 
the Spirit. These, blessed be Almighty 
Goodness ! are not limited to prophets 
or apostles, b«rt promised to all sincere 
believers to the end of the world ; com- 
municated in a measure proportioned to 
their faith, and accommodated to their 
exigencies. The treasures of grace, 
unlike all other treasures, are not to be 
exhausted by using ; but like the multi- 
plication of the loaves, more is left to be 
gathered up after the gift is used, thaq 
was imp^uted in the first ini&tancer 
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CHAP. XXII. 

CONCLUSION. — CURSORY ENQUIRY INTO SOME 
OF THE CAUSES WHICH IMPEDE 6EN£RAt 
IMPROVEMENT. 

If we, in this favoured country, and at 
this favoured period, are not as internally 
happy as we are outwardly prosperous ; 
if we do not reach that elevation in piety, 
if we do not exhibit that consistency of 
character, which, from the advantages 
of our position might be expected; if 
innumerable providential distinctions are 
conferred without being v proportionally 
improved ; if we are rejoicing for public 
blessings without so profiting by them, 
as to make advancement in private virtue 
and personal religion ; — should we not 
diligently enquire in what particulars our 

deficiencies chiefly consist, what are the 

7 
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obstructions which especially impede our 
progress? And will a short digression^ 
with a view to this enquiry^ be considered 
as too wide a departure from the general 
subject? 

That middle course which the luke- 
warm Christian takes» he takes partljr 
because it seems to carry with it many 
present advantages which the genuine 
Christian loses. This measured conduct 
obtains for him that general popularity, 
the desire of which is his main spring of 
action. He secures the friendship of 
worldly men because he can accommo- 
date his taste to their conversation^ and 
bend his views to their practices. As he 
is not profligatCji the pious, who are 
naturally candid, judge him favourably, 
and entertain hopes of his becoming all 
they wish ; so that he unites the credit 
of their good opinion with the pleasme 
derived from the society of the others. 
A neutral character thus conwrts every 

VOL. n. p 
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thing to bis own pi ofit, avmd& the mBipu 
don attached ta saints^ and the disgrace 
inseparable froip sinners. T<» disoblige 
the world is^ upon his princij^s, a price 
almost too high for the purchase of* 
heaven itself. Is it not doubtful whether 
he who accounte it so easy a matter to be 
a Chi^istian, is % Christian )n reality? To 
$uch an one, ii^deed, it is as easy as it is 
pleasant to reckon upon heaven ; but can 
any, without faith and without patience, 
be followers of them, who^ " through 
<^ laith and patience, inherit the pro- 
" mises?**^ 

The trirth is> mere men of the world! 
do not conceive a very f(Mrmidabfe* opinion 
of the real evil of sin ^ they think slightly- 
of it, because it ia soc^mmon ; they even 
think almost i^ourably, at least they 
think charitably of it, when they see tba^ 
even good men are not altogether exempt 
from it. From carelessness, or an.erro^ 
peous kindness, they entertain a tender 
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opuuoli ;of wkat tbey perceive to be a 
comtoBt attendanft on hmnan nature; 
they plead ia its vindicatioo/ the mepcj 
of God, the weakness of ntian^ the pow^ 
of temptation, the strength of the pas^ 
aioDs ; and are apt to construe a strict 
judgment on the thing into an^ unchari' 
table harshness on the man. For this 
forbearance they expect to be paid in 
kind, to be paid with interest ; for their 
very charity is usurious. The least re^ 
ligious, however, often resent keenly 
those crimes which offend against ^Odiety; 
of sins which affect their o\^n interest 
they are the most forward to s^k leg^l 
redress. But they do not feel that some 
of the worst corruptions are of a spiritual 
nature ; and to those which only offen4 
God, they never show fliemselves ten* 
derly alive* 

But if they were brought to entertain 
|ust notions, of the glorious majesty of 
God, they would soon learn to see how 

p 2 
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sin dishonours it : nor could an adequate 
view of his unspeakable holiness fkil of 
leading them to a thorough hatred of 
every thing which is in direct opposition 
to it. li\ however, their own impure 
vision prevents them from perceiving 
how deeply sin must offend the infinity 
purity of -God, they might at least be 
awfully convinced of its malignant na^ 
turoy by contemplating the wide and 
lasting ravages it has mad^ among the 
human race* That can be no inconsi- 
derable evil which has been perpetuating 
itselfi and entailing misery oh its perp^ 
tr&tors for nearly six thousand years, 

Manyar« too much disposed to con- 
found a confident feeling of security 
with religious' peace. Conscience, whose 
suggestions were perhaps once clamoroust 
may, from long ni^lect, have become 
gradually less and less audible. The 
more obtuse the feelings grow, the less 
^isturb^ce they give. This moral dead-^ 
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ness assumes the name of tranquillity^ 
and, as Galgacus said of the Roman con- 
querors, in his noble speech on the Gram- 
pian hills, ^* when they have laid all 
^* waste, they call the desolation Peace«f ' 

Is there not a growing appe^raiic6 that 
many are substituting for the integrity of 
Christian doctrine as taught in the GoB« 
pel, a religion compounded diiefly o£ th« 
pnrer elements of deism, amalgamated 
with some of the more popular attributes 
of Christianity ? If the- Aposlie, after all 
his high attainments^ was << determined 
<< to know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
*^ Mm crucified/' sh&ll a det^iorated^ 
or, as it is pleased to call itself, a liberc^l 
Christianity, lead its Votaries to be sa- 
tisfied with knowing every thing except 
him ) that is to be satisfied without know- 
ing him in such a maAner, as at once ta 
hallow him as a priest, to believe in him a» 
3 prophet, and to-^ be ruled by him 4s. a 
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king; at once to obey him as a teacher^ 
«iid tiruBt in him asa Saviour ? 

Oii the other hand, let ns remember 
that we may be eiHrect in our creeds 
without possessing a living faith ; we may 
he right in our opinions, witbout any 
con^iai concurrence of the heart, or any 
obedient subjugation of the will ; we may 
he regular in the forms of devotion^ ^nd 
irregular in our passions. Wie may br 
temperate in what regards the aniixiai 
appetites, and intemperate ;ia the indul*^ 
gence of evil tempers. We may he ptoad 
of our own orthodo^sy, white we ridi-^ 
cnle a serious spirit in another proftasor 
of* the iMtme opinions. We may maintain 
a customary habit of prayer, while . we^ 
are destitute of that spirit without wMcb 
prayer 19 unavaiiable* May noi |ome 
pra}'' without invoking the mediation of 
the great Intercessor ? May he net futy 
to some now, as he said to his discsipii^s^ 
Hitherto ye hcsoe asked nothing in my 

14 
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name. We do not mean ^o invoking Ydm 
as to round the closing period with hib 
name, but so regarding him, as to make 
him the general medium of our int^v 
course with heaven^ 

And is it not an increasing evil, fliat 
there seems to prevail among some a 
habit, so to speak, of generalising re- 
ligion, of nselting down the peculiar prin- 
ciples of Christianity^ till its grand tmtfaft 
are blendied in tfafe fuiion^ and come out 
ei the crndfale without any distinctive 
<^aractel*? A fundamental doctrine of 
our religion is^ with many^ grown not 
only ifato disuse but disoredit But unless 
a man can seriously say that his natural 
powers are fully eiSectual for his practical 
duties} ^tihat>he is uniformly able of him* 
self to pursue the right which he approves, 
jmd toVvotd the wrong which he con- 
demns i and to surmount the evil which 
be laments, and to resist the temptations 
which hjB feek ; it should seem that he 

p 4 
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ought in reason to be deeply thankful for 
that divine aid which the Gospel pro^ 
mises, and on which St. Paul descants * 
with such perpetual emphasis; that he 
ought gladly to implore its communi- 
cation by the means prescribed by this 
great Apostle. 

If a man does not set up on his own 
strength j if he cannot live upon his own 
reaources ; if be finds that his good in- 
tentions are often frustrated, his firmest 
purposes forgotten^ his best resolutions 
broken ; if he feels that he cannot change 
his own heart ; if he : believes that there 
is a real spiritual assistance bfifered, and * 
that the communication of this aid is pro^ 
tnised to fervent prayer ; it should seem 
to follow, as a necessary conisequence, 
that this interior sentiment would lower 
his opinion of himself^ change hii^otions 
qf the Pivine character, diminish his 
feeling of self-dependence, loosen his 
attachment to sense, make him more 
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indiffdrent to huniati opmion, and more 
.solicitous for the favour of God. This 
humbling, yet eleyatiug intercourse with 
:heaven, would seem to coqvince him 
feelingly, that of himself he can do 
nothing, that human e^tim^tion can con- 
fer no intrinsic value, because it cannot 
make us what we are not ; and that we 
m^e in reality, only what we are la the 
sight of Crod. 

» 

There is another cause which hurts the 
interests of religion. Injurious naoies 
are reciprocally given to the most impe- 
rious duties ; parties take different sides, 
and matqh them each against the other, 
as if they w^re opposite . interests, ^^t 
no power of wards cin alter the qature 
of things. Good works are not Popery ; 
nor is faith Methodism. Yet, is not a 
spiritual litigation vigorously carried c^ 
between two principles, b<>th of which 
are of the very essence of the Gospel, 
^d bound up therein in the most i^- 

p 5 
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timate and indisaoluble unidn? Let as 
Itot reject a truth because it is misre- 
presented by those who do not under- 
stand k. We know that a learned Bishop 
'Wa£( condemned by an igmmint Fope for 
-propagating no worse a heresy than that 
there were Antipodes. 

M^ny, again, desire to h6 religious, but 
suffer the desire to die away without any 
effort to substantiate it ; without any cor- 
dial adoption of the means which might 
produce the efi^ct. Yet, with this inoper- 
-ative desire, the languid Christian quiets 
conscience, and is satisfied with referring 
to this unproductive wish as an evidence 
of -his isincerity. — The efiectis similar to 
that of a deceitful anodyne, whicjtlnlls 
pain without removing its caused Cohere 
are those who may be said to swallow 
religion as somtething which they are* told 
it is their ddty to take in order to do 
vthem godd^They therefore receive it in 
the luiftpi and then dismiss it from their 
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-thoughts as a thing done* It is no won- 
der if the success is .proportioned to the 
measure. But would the Apot^tle have 
so strenuously insisted on the necessity 
of being « renewed from day to day** 
if there were any definite day in which it 
could be affirmed that the work had been 
accomplished ? And can any thing short 
<£ such accomplishment justify us iu 
desisting to press forward after it ? 

If then we would embrace Christianitjr 
as a life-giving principle, we must ex- 
amine it analytically, we must resolve it 
into the several parts of which it is com- 
pounded, instead of considering it as a 
nostrum, the effect of which is to be pro- 
duced by our ignorance of the ingredients 
of which it is made up. To subscribe 
iirticles of faith without knowing what 
.consequences they involve -r- to be satis* 
fied with having them propounded, with- 
out entering into the spirit of our obli- 
^tion to obey them -^ to acknowledge 

p 6 
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their tFutli/ without examining oiir own 
intei^slt in them, is not only to be an im- 
perfect, but an irrational Chidstian. 

While the political and moral improve- 
ment of the world around us seems, in 
many respects, to be consentaneously ad- 
vancing, let not us^ of this highly distin- 
guished land, frustrate the grand objects 
which we have been the honoured instru- 
ments of establishing, Britain presents 
a spectacle, on which, if the world gazes 
with ao . admiring, it will gaze also with 
a scrutinizing eye. Those whom we have 
3^ved and saved will jealously enquire — - 
ibr^the obliged are not the least prying 
— whether we live up to the high tone we 
assume ? — whether we obey the Gospel 
we extol ? — Whether we are religious in 
person or by proxy ? — Whether all who 
disperse the Scriptures read them ? — May 
not the critical observer be inclined to 
parody the interrogatories of our Apostle 
to the censpripus Jews * : — , Thou that 



sayest another should not swear^ art thou 
guilty of prophaue kvity ? —* Tiiou that 
say est a man should keep- the sixth and 
seventh commandments, dost thou shrink 
from duelling and libertinism ? — Thou^ 
who holdest out a fair example in at- 
tending the solemnities of the Sunday 
morning's worship, dost thou attend 
likewise the unhallowed festivities of the 
evening ? — Thou that art valiant in the 
field, art thou also *^ valiant for the 
" truth ?" — Thou who, professing " pure 
** religion and undefiled," visitest the 
fatherless and widow with thy purse, 
dost thou keep thyself ** unspotted from 
" the world ?'* — Let it be observed that 
these are hypothetical questions, not rash 
accusations. 

The public munificence and private 
bounties of this age and country have 
x>utgone all example. An almost bound* 
less benevolence has annihilated all dis- 
tinction of reUgion and of party, of 
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country i^fid of odour ; no difference of 
^pmion } no contluriety ol' feeling haa^ 
checked its astonishing operation, has 
cfaiUed its ardcQt jBame. No object is 
too vast for its grasp, none is too minute 
for its attention. The moral energies of 
the country have kept pace .with the 
military and pdiittcal. Charity, too, hw 
been intimately connected with religion, 
and we may hope it is to the growth of 
the latter principle, that we are to ascribe 
the former practical eflfect. 

It remains with us to give substantial 
proof that the right practice has flowed 
frcrni the true principle. Let us never 
give occasion to the members of* another 
church to infer that even Protestants are 
not practically averse from the purchase 
o{ indulgencie$^ Let us not give tliem 
the slightest cause for implying to any 
of our acts of beneficence a spirit of com- 
mutation* Let them not see that sobriety, 
purity, and self*controuI, are considered 
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by any of us as misor statutes in the 
Christian code : let it not be said that 
personal holiness is laid asleep by the 
soothing blandishments o£ liberal pro- 
fession i by the miattpplied teildemess c£ 
<»ndid construction j by a tderation 
which justifies the doing much that is not 
right Qursdyes, because we make large 
allowances for whatever is wrong in 
others. To judge charitably is a Chriii- 
tian precept ; but religion no more per- 
mits us to judge falsely than to act cen^ 
•sarably« To the affluent it is cheaper, and 
to the inconsiderate it is easier, to relieve 
<»thers than to deny themselves. Let 
them remember, however, that though to 
give liberally is nobly right ; yet to act 
consistently is indispensably requisite, if 
we would make that which is in itself 
oright, acceptable to God ; and let even 
the most benevolent nev^ fail to reflecl^ 
thalj^thing can swell tlie tide of charity 
^to Its full flow but seif«deniaL ] 
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If some among us were to make their 
puUic bounties the measure of their 
domestic conduct^ it would be setting up 
for themselves a high practical standard : 
yet it might be fair toimake it so. Such 
liberal persons might do well to consider 
how far, in every subscription they pay, 
they do not give a sort of public pledge 
of their general practice } and how far, 
in order to be honest, they are not bound 
to redeem the deposit by their general 
correctness. Is it not a species of deceit 
to appear better than we are ? And do 
we not virtually practise this deceit when 
our self-government is obviously not of 
a piece with our liberality ? 

Do we then undervalue charity ? God 
forbid. Charity is a grace so peculiarly 
Christian, that it is said to have been 
practised in those countries only where 
Revelation has been enjoyed either by 
possession or! tradition. Of the histo- 
rians of ancient times who have trans- 
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mitted to us the fame of their military 
skill, their political jglory, their literary 
talents, their public spirit, or domestic 
virtues, none have made any mention of 
their charitable institutions ; — nonejnave 
made any mention of a great nation 
receiving into its bosom, in the moment 
of imminent danger, of foreign war, 
and pressing domestic distress, myriads*, 
of exiles from the enemy's country j — - 
of their receiving and supporting thou-: 
sandi^ upon thousands of the priesthood; 
of a religion so hostile to their own, aa 
scarcely to allow them to believe tiiat 
there was salvation for their benefactorsr 

- . • y 

Benevolence is the most lovely asso-^ 
ciate of the other Christian virtues. We 
mistake only when we adopt her as their 
substitute. Excellence in this gr&nd 
article is so far from procuring a dispense 
ation from the other grades of piety,, 
that she~ only raises the demand for their 
loftier exercise. In the Christian race. 
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however, the fleeter virtue most not 
slacken her speed lest her competitors 
should be distanced. No ; the lagging 
attributes must quicken theim. 

We trust that we have not, in any 
part of this little work, attempted to de» 
grade human reason. Is it degrading 
any quality or faculty, to assign to it its 
proper place, to ascribe to ft its pre^ 
cise value ? Reason and r^igion accord 
as completely in practice as in principle; 
and. is it not a subject of gratitude- to 
God, that as there iS' nothing in Chris- 
tian belief, so there is nothing in Chris^ 
tian practice, but what is consonant to 
views purely iiationaL Every disorder, 
irregularity, and excess, which religion 
prohibits, is as contrary to our comfort, 
health, and happiness here, as it is lalal 
to our eternal interests; and should be 
equally avoided on the ground of natu- 
ral and i^iritual judgment. -— Nay, if 
Christians are accused by the infidiri of 
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selfish modTeSy m cbeyixig Ood for their 
own interest; is there not more ab- 
surdity in disobeying Him, when, by so 
doing, we forfeit every thing which a 
well*directed self-love would show to be 
our highek advantage and which com- 
mon sense, humasi prudence, worldly 
wisdom, would teach us to pursue. 

Saint Paul combats all those partiali- 
ties of judgment whidi arise from the 
underst^dififg subtnittiag itself to the 
wiU> from conviction jrielding to incli- 
nation. As it was the truth of the prin- 
ciple, the rectitude of the act> which 
determined his judgment, so we read him 
to little purpose, if the same qualities do 
sot also determine ours* But men sub- 
mit to unexamined predilections n they 
do not allow themselves to be convinced 
of any thing with which they are not 
first pleased. ^Practical errors are rarely 
adopted from conviction, but almost al- 
ways from inclination. I 
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Our Apostle frequently iacludes "lovers 
" of their ownselves*' in his catalogue 
of grievous offenders. He considers 
selfishness as a state of mind inconsistent 
virith Christianity. No other religion^ 
indeed^ had ever shown that it was sin- 
ful; no other, had ever taught its fol^ 
lowers to resist it ; no other had fur- 
nished arms against it, had enabled its 
disciples to. conquer it^ Yet, may We 
not venture to assiert, that among tbe 
prominent faults of this our age, is a 
growing selfishness. —We meaa not final 
suUen selfishness which used to display 
itself in penurious habits, in shabby par** 
simony, and a sordid frugality; which 
received part of its punishment in the 
self-inflicted severities of its votary, and 
part in the discredit and contempt which 
attended it. But we mean, Ithat luxu-* 
irious selfishness which has its own gra*» 
tification in the vanity it indulges ;. and 
its own reward in the envy which it se* 
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credy awakens, in the admiration whtcdi 
it openly excises. 

The tide of an increased and increas* 
ing dissipation, gorgeous, costly, and 
?(roluptuous beyond all precedent, has 
swept away the mounds and ramparts 
within which prudence in expense, and 
sobriety in manners, had heretofore con- 
fined it. Strange ! that fashion and 
custom, and the example of others, are 
brought forward as a vindication by 
beings, who know they must be them^ 
selves individually responsible for the 
errors and the sins into which they are 
plunged by imitation, as well as by ori- 
ginal evil. — Numbers are pleaded as ^ 
valid apology for being carried headlong 
down the torrent. — But haye we ever 
heard that the plague was thought a 
slighter distemper from the greatness of 
the numbers infected ! On the contrary, 
is not the extent of the ravage its most 
farming synsptom? And i^ not the 
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weeUy diminution in the numbers put> 
licly registered as the only signal of rei' 
turning health ? 

God has blessed the late unparalleled 
exertions of this country with a propor- 
tionate success* Honour and glory crown 
our land. But honour and glory are n<rt 
primary stars, they borrim thieir luskre 
from that immortal principle which is 
the fountain of all moral illuminatiion. -*-^ 
Let ue bear in mind> that to be prosper- 
ous without piety^ or joyful without grai- 
titude, or thankful without repentance, 
or penitent without amendment, is to 
forfeit the favour of Him from whoift all 
prosperity is derived. — We are told in 
the oracles of God, that the corruptions 
of an irreligious nation converted bless»- 
ings into sins, when " pride and abun- 
** dance of idleness*' were the ungrateful 
returns for ** fulness of bread." . 

Though we no longer perceive that 
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open aJJienatida from God^ so appasent 
m tke commeQceaient of the FreBcb Ke« 
votutkm, yet, do we perceive that xetuan 
to Him which the restoratioBiL.of mirpfO' 
sperity demands ? Has the design of the 
Almighty^ in viistikiog us with tke calami^ 
ties of a protracted war, beesi aaasw^^ed 
ky a renuBeiation of the sins &r which it 
was sent ? Has hia goodaess^ ia puftting 
a haf^py period to these calamities^ been 
practically acknowledged ? — acknow** 
ledged, not merely by the public recog- 
nition of a wisely appointed day, but by 
a visible reformation of our hafasts and 
tnanaers ? 

We are now most imperatively called 
upofi to give unequivocal proof that our 
devotion in the late twenty years* succes- 
sion of national fasts had some meaning 
in it beyond the bare compliance with 
authority, beyond the mere impulse of 
terror. Let it not be inferred, from any 
apparent slackness of principle, that ours 



^ I 
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was the prayer of nature for relief, more 
than of grace for pardon ; the cry for 
•escape from danger, rather than for deli*- 
verance from sin. 

' As God has abundantly granted us all 
the temporal blessings for which we then 
solicited, let us give full proof that our 
petitions were spiritual as well as poU- 
tical i as He, in pity, has withdrawn the 
anger of his chastisements, let us, in 
gratitude, take away the provocation of 
our offences. He has long tried us with 
corrections ; he is now trying us with 
mercies. If, as we are told, when his 
judgments are in the earth, we should 
learn righteousness, what should we not 
learn, what should we not practise, when 
blessings are accumulated upon us — 
blessings, more multiplied in their num- 
ber, more ample in their extent, more 
valuable in their nature, more fraught 
with present advantages, more calculated 
for our eternal good, than ever were ex- 

'3 
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perienced by our ancestors in any penod 
of our histof y ? . 



f". 



Let us not triumphantly compare our^ 
selves with worse nations, unless we 
knew what use they would have inade of 
mercies which we have neglected; let 
us not glory in our superiority to coun- 
tries who have had to plead a bad govern* 
ment and a worse religion. To be better 
than those who are bad is a low superi-^ 
ority now, and will not be admitted 
as a reason for our acquittal hereafter. 
Corrupt Tyre, profligate Zidon, whose 
extinction the prophet Ezekiel had pre- 
dicted in the most portentous menaces, 
were pronounced by Infinite Compassion 
to be far less criminal than the instructed 
people to whom the pathetic admonition 
was addressed. If blindness and ignor- 
ance might be ofiered as a 'plea for those 
heathen cities, what should eiiteni^ate 
the guilt of the enlightened reigicfns pf 
Galilee?. - 

VOL. II. Q 
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It was oa tbe most sotemii of aU occa- 
sions, that of a description of the geiieiial 
resurrection, that St. Paul breaks in on 
^i« owq awfi^l ^ciiasioni, t^ wggeat the 
^^ CQi^rnptio^i of inapn^rs'' inaiepairaMe 
jgrPfR ^^ eyil cpiim^iinic4tiQ«s/* Does % 
mt ^ve a<i ^^rwlng idea of his s^ri^ua 
YJg^^ pi* thiQ s\ibj<^Qtf tiiat he should so 
Ji^iiAatQ^ c»««e<Jt it ivith th^ immediate 
•G^l^ms of thQ etem£kl. wprld ? Gaa we 
jf^l^y^ f^jdparate a csiuse ti^d a CQiiae« 
iq^ence which hQ, |^as so iadissolubly 

jpjiii^d ? 

' ■ ." 

. As thp joy felt hy the patriarch:*! fatttily 
inthe a?k»*^hen the bird of PoaPQ, with 
jits, symbol ii^ l^e^ ipottth,^ yetur^ed tQ tj\is 
^li^tl#,J[ewn^nt of an annihilated world '-t- 
S«f?fe>: JR its kipd, was.tbejoy 0xperifencjBd 

:wi^jSL fefi. viMKo 0f the charmer 'was r^- 
citify: heaid on ouJc rfi«r^% a^d throughr 

ftU* i«l sJnJQSt d^s^teted (|aarter pf thp 
gJoS>^v But let not om ftwni countiy |o?- 
get that this peace, so ftrvently d@tlli:e4 



iWdKoigrfteipkidjiaeeMddd, may^ %-our 
.ri«$glecta?iig to iiiDprcM[e the bkssiiig«v be- 
jeboa^.mdre &tally and uretrievabl j in|ja- 
xious, than that state : o£ hoedlity which - 
we have so long and so justly deplpred* 
Lefc;U£< not forg^ that the shntting of 
-th^i^atidfii fof the teinple of Janusy by 
.opening those of F^uis^ may only have 
c changed the nature, while it has deterior- 
ated tbe^ character, of the warfare*^ 

What incaflstatton is there in the name 

jdf Pbace that could, a& by the touch oTa 

: magician^s wahd,: produce at once a <total 

uevdution in the character of apebpTei 

and in our opipion of tbeiki ? What db|srm 

is there m z somd lliat cotdid;* so tkins- 

ibrtna great nation, abandoded fcMr 'a 

I quarter of a cenituity to^ : boundless viq^i 

japd arirowe4 infidelity^ as toi reitijleiii fahu* 

liiaii intercMise iis^b'thd^ai^ 

^0fp society even: safe jr wh|ck cquld. jp« 

^stabtanebus^ convert(iiJb:$ca3e 0f alai^fti, 

in(aai soisne of tfneaistibl^ altraeii^QCi r* 

Q 2 
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could cause at once this land of terror 
to; be desired as impatiently, and sought 
as I impetuously, as if it had been the 
Land of Promise ? . ...it 
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Will the borrowed glory, dr rather the 
stolen renown, arising from pilfered pic- 
tures, or plundered statues — will the 
. splendour of public buildings, buildings 
cemented with the blood of millions — 
will all the works of art, however ex- 
quisite, atone for the degradation of the 
: human, and it may . be almost said, the 
1 extinction of the Christian clmracter? 
/Will marbles, and paintings,, and edifices 
r expiate the utter, contempt of morality, 
> with all the other 'still lingering effisctsof 
' the le^al abolition, of Christismity and the 
public disavowal of Ood ? j Will the flower 
*,of .England, the prmnising sons . and 
..blooming daughters of our nobles and our 
gentry,^ reap a measure of improvement 
..from these exhibitions of genius, which 
may be. likely to compensate for the per- 
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nicious associations with which they may 
be accompanied? 

< . • ' 

* * • 

Have we forgotten, that the mother 
of the ^ fine arts, licentious Greece, in- 
jured Rome in her vital interests,^her 
character^ her honour, and her principles, 
more irretrievably than all ' her lol^ses 
during her military conflict with them 
had done ? — that this great people, . the 
England of antiquity, never lost sight of 
her true, grandeur, never sacrificed her 
superiority, but when, phe ^opp^d to 
imitatcf the vices^ to adopt the maimers, 
and to import the philosojphy of the van- 
quished enemy 4 and in short that Greece 
amply revenged h^reelf on her con- 
queror by a coqtac^ which.commiinicated 

an inextinguishable moral contagion ? 

..... 

m 

To revert to a remoter, and.a higher 
source; did not the chosen people of 
God suffer more essentially in their most 
important interests, by their familiar 

Q 3 
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oooimuiricatiom, qfier dieir conquest, 
with the polluted Canaaiiites, than in 
their long and perilous warfare with 
them? 

Let not these necessary enquiries be 
eonstnied into the language of vulgar 
prejudiee> be interpreted into the un- 
christiafn wish to peipetuate an unjusti- 
iinble arersioti to a nation, because they 
have been our political einemies. We 
f^l no desire, like the Carthaginian 
fkther, to entaB our own hatred on our 
ofls^ing, to make our posterity vow in^ 
terminable hostility tOi a peoplie, because 
their prede^es&ors' have stif&red by th^th. 
We have no wish 16 persist in personal 
alienation fVbm any country, especially 
from 01^, which Divine Providence has 
made our nearest neighbour. — It would 
be equally weak and wicked. 

■ • • • ' ' 

But may we not venture, wi^idldi^^ 
iidence^ to ^, should not there b^ a 
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ItUle spftce aUowed theo^ ,| ^te^ .tJ^ih 
deep p<41utioD» to perform tt^ai qufMr^OA 
tiBe, which even our ships are Q)^ifged to 
undergo before y^e receive, ithem oi^^our, 
own shores ? M^y we vtipt further a^^ 
in the present instBpce» if^ by plunging; 
into the infection on theirs/ we do; not 
fearfully aggravate their peril of the 
pestilence ! 

r" • 

.; In these obsery^Moffs .^ are eonsciouft 
of wanderjng into ilUmi^h-tog^c^-^ 
^pics which may appcfar w^^mv^ to o^c 
general objwt. It is &t,,Y^e f^qvldr^ 
^ume that object,. ,and .draw tO' a dose. 

Let us observe, for our own imitation« 
that whati Saint Paul inight; be -q^jiedvto 
4o, or to sufifer, i^ the inl^e^i^Kdta^ 
stages to his i^nal.re^l^ be ^kJnew not, 
nor was he soli(?itous to know*. Qf one 
thing he was assured, that a. dayrw^* 
coming when, whatever now a^p^^ 
mysterious wpuld be made cleaa^ ^While 

Q 4 
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others only knew Him of whom they had 
Iieardf he knew Him in whom he believed. 
He desired no other ground of confi- 
dence. All those superior concerns, on 
which his heart was set, lay beyond the 
grave ; lay in the hands of Him to whom 
he had trusted all which he accounted 
valuable* The soul which be had com- 
mitted to his Saviour, he knew that this 
Saviour << was able to preserve against 
** that day/* Swallowed up in the gran- 
deur <^ the thought, he disregards the 
commoh^ibrms of speeclk, and leaves it 
to his friend to supply what was rather 
understood than expressed— wAa< day 

he meant. 

< 

' ' If it i^ astonishing that any should dis- 
believe a religion, which has ^ch Unpa- 
ralleled-attestations to its truth, as the 
religion which Saint P^ul preached, ' is it 
not far more astonishing that, professing 
not to .have any doubt of its truth, any' 
should continue to live as if they believed 
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it to be falae ; that; any. sh0ul(i.liye,. with- 
out, habitual refereqce to that' day, to 
Avhich. his writings so repeatedly point, 
without labouring after a. pra^ctical con- 
viction of that paramount doc^riqe on 
which he so unweariedly descants, the 
benefits of the death of Christ ? 

. This doctrine our Apostle ha9» beyond 
all other writers, irrefragably proved to 
be the only argument of real., efficacy 
against our own fear ol* death* ,A11 the 
reasonings of philosophy, all the motives 
drawn from, natural religion, all the self- 
complacent retrospection, of our own vir- 
tues, afford no substantival 9iippoi:t against 
it. This great doctcia^. as.: the Apostle 
also repeatedly proves,: supplies the only 
principle which. can set us.aboye tbe sor- 
rows of life*: Mere moral, sentiment often 
raises us above the grpsser corruptions 
of seiise, but it does not raises us above 
the entanglements of the world i it does 
not lift us above perplexing fears and 

a 5 
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anxkms solicitudes ; it ddes not raise us 
above the agitations of desire; i* does 
not rescue us from the doubts aod harass* 
ings of an unsettled mind ; it does not 
deliver us trom the pangs ol' an awakened 
conscience. A mere moral taste may 
sustain character and support credit, but 
it does not produce present holiness, nor 
peace, nor a hope fnll jo£ ^immortality. 
It communicates neither strength to 
obey, nor power to resist, nor a heart to 
love, nor li will to serve.- 

Let 118 then tstudy^ with lioly Paul, Umt 
Gospel, wberetri the <rae secret of hap* 
piness, as Wi^U as the great mystery of 
godliness is revealed* Our Divine 
Teacher does not say md^^^ hut. search 
the Scriptures. Its doctrines are <^ever* 
lasting interest. All the great objects 
of history lose their value, as throu^ 
the lapse of time they recede farther 
from us ) but'those of the book of God 
«re commeniKirate wijtb the immdrtalifejs 



ifc*.- 



of our oatufe* All rexitthip circuoi- 
stances^ iW they : rdaite ti> tfadik woirld 
merely, lose their importance as they 
lose their novelty ; they even melt in air 
^as they fmss hefoTO as. . . •/ '^* 

While we are discussing ^ents they 
cease to Jbe ; while we are critiicidii^ 
customs they becoMe obsdete ; while we 
are adopting fashions thi^ vasnidii ;» while 
we are condemning tor defeiu^g parties 
they change sides ; while we are con- 
templating feudis, opposing factions^ or 
deploring revolutions, they are extinct 
Of created things^ mutability is ihisir 
character at the best, brevity their dur- 
ation at the longest. But ^^ the word 
^* of the Lord, endureth for «ver." All 
that the heart craves, that word supplies. 
^is state of things is all instability ^ the 
Gospel points ** to a city which hath 
<< foundations/' Here we have, heyc^ 
any other age tff peoj^, seen tfaeking^ 
doms^ t^ W!Oild traos&iMd, dejKfiii^ 
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iated, deBtroyed : ^fftere we are promised 

a kingdom which cannot be moved. 

....... . • ■ • 

• • ■ ■ 

. With holy Paul then let us take l^e 
Bible for the subject of our meditation, 
for the ground of our prayer, the rule 
tMf our conduct, the anchor of oiir hope, 
the standard of our faith. Let us:se* 
riously examine whether this faith is built 
on the same, eternal basis with that, of 
the Apostle, whose character we Jbave 
been contempiating ; whether we! are en- 
deavouring to erect upon . it a super- 
structure of practical goodness worthy of 
the broad and sure foundation? 

Let us dose our frequent reference to 
JSaint Paul as a pattern for general imit- 
ation, by repeating one question illus* 
triaitive of those .different qualities which 
oughtf to meet in. every . Christian^ If 
the most .zealous advocate, for sphritml 
hyiuences Wiere to select, from all the 
writers of sacred antiquity, the most dis- 



'\ 
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tinguished ebampion of his great cause, 
on whom would he fix his choice ? And 
if the most strenuous assertor of the duty 
of personal activity in moral virtice were 
to choose from all mankind the man who 
most completely exemplified this charac- 
ter in himself, where must he search? 
Would hot the two antagonists, when 
they met in the field of controversy, each 
in defence of his favourite tenet, find that 
they had fixed on the same man, — Paul 
the Apostle of the Gentiles ? If then we 
propose him as our model, let us not rest 

- • ' « 

till something of the same combination 
be formed in ourselves. 

• -To this end let us diligently study his 
Efiistles, in which the great doctrines of 
Salvation are' amply unfolded, and the 
mode of its attainment completely de* 
tailed. In contemplating the works of 
this great master of the human mind, we 
more^than perceive, wejeeh their appli- 
cableness to all times, places, circum- 
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Stances, and perspns i and this, not only 
because the Wo;rd of Eternal life is 
always thf same f but because the human 
heart, which, that Word feveals to itself^ 
ia still the same also. We behold, as in 
a mirxxM-, the fidelity,: we had almost «aid 
the identity, of bis representation, -^ face 
answering to face. . We feel that we an 
personally interested in every feature h& 
delineates. He lets us into the secrets 
of our own bosoms. He disdoses to ub 
the motives of oqr own conduct. He 
touches the true uprings of rjlgbt atld 
wrong, lays bare, tl^e i|9or4 : i^piality (o;f 
actions, brings every db^wt to the true 
point of comparison with each 'other, and 
all to the genuine standard of the unerr* 
ing Oospet By him' we are clearly 
taugtit that the same deed done frpm ihe 
desire o£ |deasing God, or the desire of 
popular favour, becomes as differ^;it in 
the eye of .religion^ as.^ny two actions i& 
the eye of men. 



